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‘““THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL” ADVOCATES THE ADOPTION OF THE 
METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


and urges all who are interested in the simplification of our present complicated 
and unsatisfactory systems to aid, by their active sympathy and encouragement, 
the early introduction of this much needed reform. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS. 
OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 

The annual meeting of the Institute will be held in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., begin- 
ning Tuesday evening, May 22, at 8 o’clock. Full particulars will be given 
later. 

Members and associates will please give early notice to the Secretary of their 
intention to present papers at this meeting. 


Easton, Pa., April 24, 1877. T. M. Drown, Secretary. 





THE MAY MEcTING OF THE INSTITUTE. 

This meeting, which is to take place at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will be tull of pro- 
fessional interest. The coal mines near Wilkes-Barre are among the very largest 
and best equipped of anyin the world. The hoisting engines, pumps, ventilating 
fans, and breaker machinery are of the largest and most improved types, and 
this excellent opportunity to examine them, in company with experts who can 
supplement the information there given by that gleaned in nearly every mining 
region in America or Europe, should not be neglected by engineers in charge of 
works and mines elsewhere. 

Full particulars of the programme of the meeting will be given probably in 
our next number, but we may say that visits will be made to some of the princi- 
pal mines, where magnificent specimens of machinery will be examined, and the 
most advanced practice in mining ventilation, and in methods for combating 
mine fires and prodigious discharges of fire-damp, will be seen. The large 
machine shops of Wilkes-Barre and other manufactories of great interest, and 
which engineers have rarely an opportunity to examine, will probably be among 
the attractions of the meeting. One day, it is expected, will be devoted to visit- 
ing the great furnaces and the new steel works and other matters of interest at 
Scranton. 

Added to the objects of great professional interest, the unrivalled beauty of 
the charming Wyoming Valley will prove an irresistible attraction to many of 
the members. 


THE RULES OF THE INSTITUTE. 

The [ron Age did much more than newspapers usually do to atone for its sav- 
age and baseless attack on the management of the Institute of Mining Engineers. 
Having sent a copy of that article to each member and associate of the Institute, 
it mailed to the same persons subsequently special copies of its retractation. 
This was, indeed, no more than fair; but fairness is sometimes hervic. We 
trust this eminent virtue still abides with the Iron Age; for we are obliged to 
appeal to it again. 

The Iron Age now criticises the objects of the Institute, the means by which 
they are carried out under the Rules, and the manner in which the means them- 
selves are administered. The latter point is made with due caution ; for this is 
the ground which proved slippery before. We sh ll dispose of it first, simply to 
clear the way for a consideration of the other. 

It is charged that the author of a paper does not always receive the twelve 
copies of it to which he is entitled by the Rules. This is quite true ; if he does 
not want them, he may not get them. ‘ We know of more than one instance” 





—to adopt a frequent phrase from the Iron Age, which we suppose means two 
instances—in which authors have not cared to receive their twelve copies, hav- 
ing made other arrangements for separate publication. If the Iron Age means, 
however, that authors sometimes desire these copies, apply for them, and fail to 
receive them, we can only reply that we are not aware of any such case, and do 
not believe it has occurred. 

It is charged that a member, with an accepted paper to read, once sat through 
a whole session waiting for his turn, in vain ; that the paper was subsequently 
read by title, and never appeared in the Transactions. The Iron Age may here 
confound the ‘‘ Transactions”—that is, the volume so named—with the ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings,” which is the term usually given to the publication in this JourNAL. 
As for the woes of gentlemen who sit through ‘‘a whole session” waiting for 
their turn, they are among the inevitable annoyances of all such gatherings. 
The Institute holds four or five sessions during each meeting. Many of the 
members arrive with papers, perhaps not announced in advance, or so announced 
as not to give accurate knowledge of their length. Nearly all of them have 
decided preterences as to the session at which they wish to read their papers. 
One must leave by a certain train; anether wishes to be heard while certain 
experts are present, who cannot stay long ; another needs an evening session to 


279 | show his lantern-views ; another wants time to put tables of figures on the black- 


board; andsoon The Council does its best to harmonize these interests and 
suit everybody, while giving some preference to papers which will arouse profit- 
able debate. The programme is placed in the hands of the presiding officer, 
and he endeavors to carry it out. But suddenly a debate arises, not down on 
the bills, yet full of interest. The chairman lets it go on as long as he dares, 
and reluctantly cuts it short at last. Two such occurrences in one session are 
very likely to exclude some patient waiter who was last on the programme for the 
day Gentlemen usually recognize the difficulties that environ the presiding 
officer in this matter, and take their disappointment good-naturedly. That any 
gentleman ever carried a grievance of this kind to the Iron Age, we should be 
sorry to believe. That the [ron Age should listen to it, and give it the dignity of 
leaded type, is surprising enough. Moreover, it does not seem to see that the 
Rules are framed to prevent this annoyance as far as practicable. If business 
and discussions could be indefinitely continued, according to ordinary parlia- 
mentary law, as long as the assembly chose, many members would have to wait 
in vain, who are now rescued by the authoritative voice of the chairman putting 
an end to the consumption of the time assigned to them. The only other course 
would be to fix the time for each paper in advance— which would break up the 
audience, destroy debate, and give to the proceedings that cut-and-dried tone 
which has been a recognized evil in many other societies. 

It is charged that papers read at the meetings are sometimes suppressed from 
publication altogether. If this means that papers furnished by the authors for 
publication are suppressed, it is not true. If it means that by the fault or at 
the desire of the authors papers are occasionally withheld from publication, it is 
a statement as true as it 1s trivial. 

So much for the abuses of administration. The indictment is not a serious 
one. Such grievances might furnish matter for a complaining letter to the 
Secretary, and for such explanation and remedy as could be offered. Paraded 
‘‘in the interest of the public,” they make a sorry figure. The Iron Age, having 
taken in hand a great reform, ought to disdain these small pickings by the way; 
and the ‘‘more than one” member, who prefer to ‘‘ reform” the [nstitute by 
getting somebody to attack it from the outside would work to more advantage 
of they took the same position. 

But the Iron Age lays most weight upon the Rules. It finds the objects of the 
Institute objectionable, and its Rules unjust and unsatisfactory. It seems to 
think that these regulations aave been cunningly devised, ona radically new 
plan, so as to restrict the rights of members, and create (for some ill purpose 
not named) a monster corporation of tyranny. 

As tothe objects of the Institute, they are not likely to be changed. The 
safety of sucha society, administered by ‘‘ arbitrary authority,” lies in nar- 
rowing its objects, and rigidly adhering to them. If the Iron Age thinks the 
purpose should be “ treble” what it is, we beg leave to assure it that the present 
plan requires hard work enough, and all the money which the Institute can 
command. Moreover, in view of the fact that the Institute has been succ ess fu, 
while other societies with much wider and more numerous purposes have ‘‘ gone 
to pieces,” we must say that we prefer not to commence tinkering at the foun- 
dations of the building, Iest they might turn out to have something to do with 
its stability. The Iron Age, sagely criticising from a safe distance, may advise 
many things ; but the folks that live in the house, you know, are just a little 
disinclined to pry out the corner-stone. 

But the upper stories are, of course, more easily altered. And of these, Rule 
VIL., it appears, needs overhauling badly. By this rule, the Council has powe,, 
over the reading and publication of papers, and the copyright of all papers ig 
vested in the Institute, unless otherwise agreed betweenthe Council and the 
author. 


At this point, we beg leave to say to the Iron Age that the Rules of the Insti- 
tute were originally copied from those of the North of England Institute of 
Mining Engineers, one of the oldest and most successful societies of the kind. 
Changes have been made to suit the peculiar circumstances of a widely scattered 
membership ; but the feature to which the Iron Age objects is not changed. It 
is, moreover, almost invariably the rule with such societies. 

The management of such a body by its Council has been found far better than 
the reference of business matters at every meeting of the whole body. The 
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perils of ‘‘arbitrary authority” are less than the nuisance of wasted time and| The “remedy” which the Jron Age suggests is to decree that Rule VII. shall 
paitence over matters of detail. The Jron Age thinks that a member whose | be construed ina certain way. But this is exactly the practical construction now 
paper has been refused should have the right of appcal to the whole body. Pray, | put upon that rule. The only thing it does not give the Iron Age is the rijht to ante- 
what could the whole body do but hear the paper in order to decide whether it | date the official publication. We respectfully suggest to our contemporary that a 
was properly referred? And if the Council also must be heard, and all the rea | more careful study of the Rules and the facts would give it a second access of 
sons of refusal given, is not the last state of that man going to be worse than. enlightenment, equal to that which it has acquired from a first perusal. It 
the first ? And even if he liked it, what would be its effect on the members who | attacked the management before ithad read the Rules ; now it attacks the Rules 
were patiently ‘‘ waiting for their turn”? without knowing how they work, or why and how they came into their present 

The Jron Age has overlooked a very important point. The Institute imposes | form, or even what they mean and to what they refer. We make allowance for 
no sure conditions of membership. It does not inquire whether a candidate is | the difficulty of its position. It is pretty hard to reform the abuses in a society 
a skillful and experienced engineer. Its associates need have no other qualifica | to which one doesn’t belong, and particularly when the abuses do not exist. It 
tions than respectable character and a desire to share its benefits. _Members- | is always hard to manage other folks’ business, though it looks easy. But there 
and associates alike may write papers. There is absolutely no barrier agains* | is one good thing about the Jron Age, it owns up handsomely when it fails—and 
flooding the meetings with valueless, crazy, or inappropriate papers, except the | that is now in order. The Jron Age need not ‘ wait for its turn.” * 
discretionary power of the Council. Moreover, the ‘‘reading” of papers, as 
the Jron Age should know, is often a mere oral statement. Frequently, the 
Council can only judge in advance by the account or abstract which the author 
gives. It may happen that, upon hearing the public statement, the great mass of 
it is plainly seen to be inappropriate to the Transactions. We know of no case in 
which the}author himself has not assented to the suggestion that the publication 
should be wade elsewhere. The Council has seldom, if ever, exercised its 
‘arbitrary authority” to suppress a paper. If the Jron Age bas heard of one 
or ‘*more than one,” we challenge it to print the papers ; and we will promise 
to make of them monumental illustrations of the wisdom of Rule VIL. 

Besides the printing of the Proceedings in the EnGrnerrinc anp Mrninc 
JouRNAL, the Institute publishes volumes of Transactions. The first of these 
comprised two years ; the other three, a single year each. These volumes are 
carefully edited; sometimes papers and remarks in debate are omitted from 
them. This is done with the assent or at the desire of theauthors. Mere speeches 
of welcome, etc., when they do not contain matter of permanent professional 
value, are omitted. From the first volume, some papers of real value were left 
out, simply because the size of the volume was limited by the money in the 
treasury. Since that time the funds have been sufficient for a full publication. 
It is to this eontingency, however, that the clause in Rule VII. refers. It is intended 
to enable the Council to print what it can afford to print in book-form. But it 
has never been employed, so faras we know, against the wish of any author. If 
the Jron Age knows to the contrary, let it produce the rejected paper. The writer 
of the present article enjoys the proud distaction of having had more of his 
productions left out of the Transactions than anybody else ; but he hastens to 
assure the Council that he knows better than to complain, and that he will never, 
no, never, ventilate his grief in the [ron Age ! 

But the copyright is vested in the Institute! Indeed! Well, it must be 
vested somewhere, mustn’t it? And if the Institute prints the paper, it must 
hold the copyright, or else nobody can, not even the author. But what need ar 
author do, if he does not like this arrangement, but ‘ otherwise agree” with the 
Council, according to the rule? As nota single paper has ever been copyrighted, 
all this agony about a hypothetical case seems somewhat absurd. The Jron 
Age has copied from our columns too many papers not to be aware that, by gen- 
eral consent of authors and Council, the copyright is entirely thrown open to the 
public. The right to control it exists, but is not used. There is at present no 
restriction whatever upon ‘‘additional” publication, except that the author 
cannot buy copies of the Institute at the cost of paper and printing in order 
to sell them. 

The Iron Age has received official printed copies of the papers of the Iron 
and Steel Institute of Great Britain, which it is free to reprint ; and this example 
is held up to us. But all the members of that body, and all the newspapers, and 
anybody that chooses to subscribe, have received these copies also. Hence, 
the Jron Age gets from the Iron and Steel Institute exactly what it gets from 
the Institute of Mining Engineers—the privilege of reprinting its official pub- 

lications, after the members have received them, and in common with every other 
journal that wishes the same privilege. The tact that the official publication pre- 
cedes the meeting in one case, and follows it in the other, does not alter the 
matter. If all the papers intended to be offered at any meeting of the Institute 
of Mining Engineers were published before the meeting in our columns, and the 
Iron Age were just as free to copy them as it is now, would it be satisfied? Not 
at all; what it desires is to print the papers in full before their official publica- 
tion—a thing which it caunot have from any society in the world which makes 
such publications at all. 
We beg to call the attention of the Iron Age to the rules of the Iron and Steel 
Institute of Great Britain, which it undertakes to praise without having read 
them. Section vii. of those rules is as follows: 














































GULCH MINING ON SOUTH CLEAR CREEK. 

About fifteen companies are working claims in this cafion between Floyd Hil 
and Fall River. The gulch was known to be rich in gold from the early days of 
the country, and altogether about $3,000,000 in dust has been taken from it up to 
date. At present the annual yield is ranging from $70,000 to $80,000 a year, 
taken mainly from only partially developed mines. 

The gold is found in a narrow (but generally very rich) pay streak on the bed- 
rock in the center of the present channel. In some cases, however, the old 
channel does not coincid3 with the existing one, but is found 50 to 100 feet to 
the right or left. Usually the bedrock is not reached under 50 feet, and is found 
covered witha heavy deposit of water-worn boulders, weighing from 25 to 50 lb. 
This old channel is yet, in its entirety, somewhat of a myth, though confidently 
believed in by old miners in the gulch ; and, in truth, such facts as are known 
not with nich c ertainty to its existence. The gulch is, however, too narrow 
to admit of any great divergence of the course of the stream, and no evidences 
have yet been found that the bed of the creek was ever much higher up on 
either slope of the cafion than it is now. 

In spite of some serious disappointments in the past—which in reality were 
errors of judgment, and not at all demonstrative of the barrenness of the gulch 
—several new attempts will be made this year in the town of Idaho Springs to 
strike the old channel. The bar on which that town is located is broad and 
deep, and through it, without a doubt, the creck once ran. The work to be done 
this year will be conducted with more judgment, energy, and on a better finan- 
cial basis than any in the past, and is not unlikely to be successful. t 


The almost new district of Butte, in Montana, produced last ycar Soo tons of 
copper ore, carrying on an average 35 per cent. of that metal and 15 ounces of 
silver per ton. When it is remembered that the district is but two years old, and 
that it lies 300 miles away from any railroad, this yield will not seem small. 

Late issues of the Butte Miner give the following information regarding the 
copper veins of the district, and the revival of work this spring upon them. In 
consequence of the isolation of the town, some of the mines are not yet sufficiently 
developed to continue work without a cash market for ores, are shut down in the 
winter, and remain so till transportation opensinthe spring. The Miner says : 


‘*For some time past the copper mines of this district have been under a cloud, 
and but little has been said about them. The owners of the several mines have 
been steadily at work, however. and again our copper mines are attracting atten- 
tion. On the Mountain lode Messrs. Foster & Kay and First National Bank of 
Helena are taking out large quantities of No. 1 ore. Louis Behm, on the same 
lode, has 50 or 60 tons of 40 per cent. ore on the dump. J. D. Allport, lessee of 
Parks’ claim, on the Parrott, is throwing daylight on plenty of 35 per cent. ore. 
Belk & Co., on the same lode, have out about 75 tons of good copper ore. Work 
at the Belk is being energetically continued with satisfactory results. Steward & 
Co., on the Nipper report favorable progress. Ransom & Co., one the Modoc and 
Dexter, have doubled the value of these mines by recent developments, besides 
many other leads which space prevents us from mentioning this issue. Judge 
Davis has started up on the Gem, with the intention of seeing the bottom of a too- 
foot shaft. The Hattie Harvey, which for some time past has been in litigation, 
it is reported, will be taken hold of by a joint stock company, and a smelter 
erected at an early day. The Olin works are now concentrating about 12 tons of 
copper ore per day. The Poznainsky Bros. and Belk, Wilson & Co. will erect con- 
centrating works at an early date. 

‘“*The Poznainsky mine, Mountain lead, gives employment to nine men, who 
take out, on an average, eight tons per day, the bulk of which is second-class ore. 
Of this grade 800 tons remain on the dump, while some 200 tons have been hauled 
to the Olin works for concentration. 

‘*On the Parrott, lead Parks’ Mine, only a small force is engaged in taking out 
ore, and, consequently, the output is light. The total amount of first-class ore in 
the sheds will not exceed 60 tons. there is a very large amount of second grade 
ore at the mine which is now being praneabented by the use of hand-jigs. The 
operation, though slow,*is successfully accomplished, and, with the exception of the 
finest particles of ore, all is saved. 

‘** At Discovery shaft on the same lead, the outputof 40per cent. ore is daily from 
two to three tons, and probably double this amount of ore, which will run from 
15 to 25 percent. This low-grade ore is soon to be utilized by concentrating, and 
hand-jigs for this purpose will soon be put up. 

‘* The Behm Mine on the same lead east has a day shift of hands at work. The 
ore body still shows every indication of continuing in the same rich character of ore 
as when first met with. The ore on hand at this mine will not exceed 150 tons of 
both high and low grade. The present season there has not been as much activity 
in copper mining operations as before, probably owing to the low price of copper 
and the failure to complete concentrators at a time when expected. The mines 
all show well, not only those that are being worked, but a score of others which 


are idle.” 
The ores of the district are oxides (mainly the red oxide) and copper glance. 
On nearly all the veins carbonates are found on the surface which disappear as 


‘¢23,—All communications shall be submitted to the Council, and, after their 
approval, shall be read at the general meetings. ; 

**24,—All communications made to the Institute shall be the property of the 
Society, and shall be published only in the Transactions of the Institute, or by the 
authority of the Council.” . 


It would be interesting to have the views of the Jron Age on this ‘unjust and 
unsatisfactory ” arrangement, and since the British society, which it brought 
forward as a model, thus disgracefully fails to come up to its description, we 
** wait our turn” with patient curiosity to see what other society the Jron Age 
will honor by a hasty selection. It will probably wish next time to read the 
rules of its proposed model betore recommending them. In that case it may 
consult our files and library, which are apparently better furnished in that line 
zban its own. 
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soon as depth is gained. In a few there is a preponderance of sulphide. The 
veins are quite numerous, and cut across the country like huge dikes, in places 
traceable by their colored outcrops for hundreds of feet ata stretch. They average 
from 3 to 20 feet in width, and carry a very regular seam of pay, which rarely 
disappears entirely. 

Butte is, next to the Clifton district on the border of New Mexico and Arizona, 
the most prominent copper-producing camp in the West. Its growth has been 
very rapid, owing to the existence of very good silver mines in the same belt of 
veins, and that point in its development has been reached which precludes the 
possibility of any permanent retrogression. Sufficient depth has been gained to 
demonstrate the permanence of the deposits, and to give great confidence to 
anyone investing capital in this exploitation. While it will yet require several 
years to so open the mines that their production will be regular and coustant‘ 
and beyond the influence of hard winters, such as periodically come to the more 
northern Rocky Mountain towns, there can be no question that the district is 
one of permanent value. 

Within the last few years the development of base metal districts in the West 
has been one of the most important features in its history. We have become 
quite accustomed to new and rich discoveries of the precious metals, and the 
excitement which attends these has, in a measure, hidden the less brilliant but 
equally valuable discoveries of lead, copper, and iron deposits. In time it is not 
unlikely that the value of the latter metals produced on the coast will approxi- 
mate to that of gold and silver, and already it amounts to a very respectable 
figure. Last year the value of pig-lead and argentiferous galenas shipped East 
amounted—exclusive of silver contained—to about $4,000,000, while the yield 
of copper was about $1,000,000. 

The production of the Butte mines this year promises to exceed 1,000 tons of 
35 per cent. ore. The proportion of silver carried in the ore is reported to be 
decreasing as greater depth is gained, which would be a rather favorable circum- 
stance, unless it increased to a high figure. It isa pity, however, that the Butte 
ores must be transported more than 3,000 miles overland, at an expense of about 
$60 per ton, before they are smelted. This expense comes, of course, out of 
the pockets of the miners, and makes the profit of the producers so small that 
the mines are opened slowly and developed under great disadvantage. There is 
a most favorable opening in this camp for the erection of copper-smelting 
works. We think any one who looks over the field will not be disappointed or 
discouraged by the showing. t 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Morty Macurres: The Origin, Growth, and Character of the Organization. 

By F. P. Dewees. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

The interest in the history of this infamous society has increased rather than 
diminished as its character became known, and it is not surprising that this 
book should have a very large sale. Mr. Dewees, who is a member of the 
Schuylkill County Bar, has written a very valuable book, and places in the most 
impartial manner the facts fully upon record. While he avoids extending the 
opprobrium beyond the class to which it belongs, he fills us with loathing for the 
wretches who composed this infamous band. Asa reverse to the horrible picture of 
the cruelty and cowardice of the Molly Maguires, Mr. Dewees shows us the remark- 
able courage and ability of McParlan, the detective, through whose immediate 
instrumentality Mr. Gowen, the President of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Co., was enabled to break up this band of thugs, the greatest service 
which has been done by any one man for the Pennsylvania coal regions since 
they were.first opened. Every one should read this history of the thugs. 


Rartway Accounrs—DisBuRSEMENTS. By Marsuary M. Kirkman. 
by the Railroad Gazette. New York. $2. 
It is to be hoped that this book will find its way into the hands, and its prin- 
ciples into the practice, of all our railroad managers. 


Published 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN METALLURGY.—II. 


Written for the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


Now, let us consider the manner in which the conditions of reduction—viz. 
the exposureof hot metallic oxide tothe action of hot reducing gases—are brought 
about in the bloomary fire. 

This fire is built and maintained in a rectangular trough or open-topped box, 
made of cast-iron plates set in brick-work,jand the plates are hollow slabs, which 
are kept cool by water circulating through them. At one side of the box or 
hearth a tuyere is inserted, which is connected by pipes with a blowing machine 
of some sort, and inclined so that the blast of air from the tuyere is directed upon 
the bottom plate at its middle. The blast of air is sometimes heated by carrying 
it through pipes in the chimney. Above the box or hearth there is a space two 
or three feet high, inclosed upon three sides by brick walls, while the fourth side 
is open, and the whole is covered by a sort of canopy connected with a chimney 
to carry off the gases of combustion. A tap-hole is made in the Lottom of the 
hearth to draw off slag. 

The fuel used in bloomary fires is wood charcoal, on account of its freedom 
from earthy impurities, and the ore is usually, in this country, a rich magnetic 
oxide, which has been finely granulated by stamps and afterwards washed 

o‘as to be as free as possible from silica and other impurities commonly found 
as minute crystals disseminated through the mass. 

_To set the bloomary fire in operation, charcoal is heaped in the hearth and 
kindled, and the blast turned‘on. When the coal is all ignited, the blast is reduced, 
80 that CO, combustion occurs in the lower part of the fire, but the resulting CO, 
gas burns back to CO as it rises through the heap of coal, and CO gas escapes 
at the surface ; but this immediately burns to CO, by reason of access of a fresh 





supply of air drawn along the surface of the fire. Thus we have at the bottom 
a very hot stratum or zone of CO, combustion, and above that a cooler zone of 
backward combustion to CO, and athin upper zone of consicerable heat from CO, 
combustion of the gases at the surface. 

When matters are brought to this state, a thin layer of ore is spread over the 
top of the fire. The first effect upon the ore is a roasting by reason of the heat 
of the burning gases immediately aboveit, by which each granuleis made spongy 
by the elimination of crystalline water and other volatile impurities, and by 
expansion within itself. As the fuel is consumed the fire is replenished by adding 
layers of coal and of ore alternately, so that the layers of roasted ore gradually 
sink down through the zone permeated by CO gas, both fuel and gas being at 
a red heat. 

Under these circumstances, the heat of itself loosens the hold of the O of the 
ore upon the iron (Fe), and the pervading UO seizes upon it and burns with it to 
CO,, leaving the iron in a spongy state, but nearly pure, and the particles capable 
of being welded together. If we conceive a molecule of CO in the lower part of 
the fire as seizing upon an atom of O from a molecule of ore, we must conclude 
that a molecule of CO, will be the result ; but we must also conceive that this 
molecule of CO, will immediately come into contact with hot coal and take up 
another atom or two of C, which will restore the molecules to the form of CO, ready 
to operate in the same way upon the next contact with ore, and so on until the 
gas finally escapes at the surface. 

As the first layer of ore sinks downward, it finally reaches the hot zone of the 
hearth, and, having by that time been reduced to metallicsponge, the heat at that 
point is sufficient to cause the particles to agglomerate and form a rough sort of 
ball, which the forge-man presses together with an iron bar, and as the succes- 
sive portions come down they are pressed against and welded upon the nucleus. 

At this stage it will be well to consider the impurities of the ore which 
have not been eliminated by the stamping and washing. Although each granule 
of iron may be pure in itself, the interstices are filled with the silicons and alum- 
nous particles originally in the ore. 

It happens that silica and alumina, although each is practically infusible by 
itself, will combine together under intense heat, and form # rough sort of 
glass, called slag or cinder, which remains liquid at or below the welding heat of 
iron. So silica or alumina combines under like conditions with lime, potash, or 
soda, and forms a more or less liquid slag. 

Another means of forming slag is derived from the iron itself, iron protoxide 
having the same quality of combining with silica and making slag, which is liquid 
at the welding heat of iron. As the iron sponge passes downward through the blast 
zone of the fire it meets a stream of very hot mixed gases, in which there is a 
preponderance of CO, gas and much free O, which under the heat existing in that 
zone rapidly oxidizes the surfaces of the nodules exposed to its action. Although 
the final result is a coating of peroxide, it is easy to see that the stage of protox- 
idation must be passed through, during which stage the silica remaining is 
seized upon and converted into silicate of iron, which is fusible, so that the 
portion of each impurity which had not been fluxed by another impurity, or by 
potash from the coal ashes, is at last fluxed by a part of the iron itself. And it 
will also be seen that a quantity of slag will collect during the working of a charge 
upon the bloomary hearth, which, being liquid, may be drawn off through the 
tap-hole. 

The melted slag has a valuable quality by reason of its specific gravity. It is 
lighter than metallic iron and heavier than silica and most other stony bodies, 
so that, when the iron sponge is immersed in slag and stirred about, such stony 
particles as have not yet been fluxed and melted float upon the surface of the 
slag, and the iron sinks to the bottom when the stirring is stopped, so that the 
iron may be easily rinsed and levigated in its own slag. 

This sort of levigation is unwittingly practiced by forge-men : the first nucleus 
of the ball or bloom which comes down upon the hearth is spread out in the 
form of a shallow dish, and the iron sponge coming down afterwards is directed 
into this dish as much as possible, where it is stirred about under the coal, and 
the form of the dish preserved to the end of the charge by directing the accre- 
tions to the bottom or rim as may be required. ‘The slag which runs over the 
rim of the dish is drawn off at the tap-hole from time to time. 

When metallic iron, in the form of sponge especially, is exposed to a high 
heat in contact with carbon gases or with solid carbon, it absorbs or combines 
with carbon and becomes hard, in fact steel, and upon the absorption of more 
carbon it becomes ‘cast iron.” Now, these conditions for carburizing iron 
exist in the bloomary fire below the tuyere. The heat is great by reason of the 
CO, combustion going on immediately above, and the loup of iron resting upon 
the hearth is surrounded by incandescent charcoal, so that the atmosphere is one 
of carbon gases. It is a fact that the iron becomes steely in the fire if the slag 
is kept low upon the hearth, and by skillful manipulation a real steel may be pro- 
duced in that way. In practice the loup is allowed to carburize but little, be- 
cause the object is the production of a soft and tough kind of iron. The real 
benefit of so much carburization as is allowed arises from the necessity of 
oxidizing a part of the iron of the loup, while giving to it the final high heat to 
prepare it for the hammer. 

When the loup has grown to a sufficient size, the forge-man omits to charge 
ore for some time, and, when he judges all the ore in the fire to have been 
reduced, he raises the loup from the bottom to the front of the blast tuyere, when 
it is rapidly brought to the welding heat, and also rapidly oxidized. This oxid- 
ation assists materially in bringing the loup‘to the requisite heat, but, as iron so 
far advanced in its manufacture is an expensive sort of fuel, the oxidation is 
avoided as much as possible. At this time the carbon which had before com- 
bined with the iron burns away at the surfaces, thus saving iron, and much of 
that which exists in the interior of the loup afterwards combines with the O of 
the oxidized coal, and effects a further saving of iron. 

When sufficiently hot, the loup is taken from the fire and compacted into a 
bloom under a tilt hammer, and is ready for market. Ni. WLW. 





MONONGAHELA VALLEY COAL TRADE FOR MARCH.—The following is a recapitu- 
lation of the coal trade in the Monongahela Valley for the nonth of March: 





Bushels. 
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The shipments for February were 8,869,950 bushels, showing an increase of 
2,528,250 bushels. There isa falling off, however, compared with the shipments 
for March, 1876, and the outlook for the present month is not very encouraging. 
Not half the works are in operation, and there is a general movement to reduce 
mining to two cents, which will be resisted by the miners, who now receive from 
two and one-half to three cents. There are now more miners in the valley than 
can find profitable employment, and many of them are leaving for other places 
or engaging in other pursuits.— Pittsburg Commercial, 
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THE ALLOUEZ MINE AND ORE DRESSING, AS PRACTICED IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR | general character of the copper impregnations being decidedly fine-grained. 


COPPER DISTRICT.* 
By Charles M. Rolker, E.M. 


The Allouez Mine is situated in section 31, town 57, north of range 32 west. 
Michigan. The mine is being worked in conglomerate bed, which conglomerate 
is generally conceded to be the continuation of the Albany and Boston conglom- 
erate of Houghton County. Besides the well-known Calumet & Hecla with the 
adjoining Osceola, both working on the same bed, and the new location, the 
Seneca, now being tried on the Kearsarge conglomerate, the Allouez Mine is the 
only one working on a conglomerate bed. The Albany & Boston, in Houghton 
County, of which, as said before, the Allouez is supposed to be the continuation, 
shares with all the remaining conglomerate beds, near and around Portage Lake, 
the property of being non-quartziferous, while the conglomerates of Keweenaw 
County are all highly quartziferous in character. This change takes place, 
according to Professor Pumpelly, about six miles northeast of Portage Lake. 
The Allovez conglomerate, with a dip of 38° 15’ and a general course of about 
36° east of north, is overlaid by a trap, and has as its foot-wall an amygdaloid. 
The trap is followed by aseries of amygdaloidal melaphyres and true amygdaloids, 
further on by the greenstone and ashbed; towards the lake shore alternating 
traps and conglomerates are found. At the foot-wall of the Allouez conglomerate, 
an amydaloid lies, the thickness of which is not known, which is also the case 
with the other formations, accurate surveys and geological researches of this 
district having, as I was informed, never been made. About 198 meters (650 
feet), horizontally measured, from the Allouez conglomerate anotheramygdaloid 
bed can be traced, on which the present rockhouse stands, further on a melaphyre 
is exposed, and then follow the diverse conglomerates, the Calumet, the Kearsarge 
and Kingston, which, according to the last geological report, are at about the 
respective vertical distances of 436°5 meters (1,432 feet), 760°8 meters (2,496 
feet), and 882-7 meters (2,896 feet) from the Allouez conglomerate. The 
Allouez conglomerate in the mine is 12°8 metres (42 feet), measured horizontally 
across, Or 7°92 meters (26 feet) on the perpendicular. As all the beds make a 
sweep towards the northeast, partially following the curvature of the lake, the 


Allouez conglomerate is found again at the Central Mine, having a_ thickness of 


from 4°57 to 6-1 meters (15 to 20 fret), while near the Phoenix it is replaced by a 
layer of soft red clay, locally called the ‘‘slide,” of several centimeters in thick- 
ness. This same character has been observed in the Allonez Mine in the winze 
north of No. 1 shaft in the crossing. Here is found a red clay having preserved 
yet the structure of a congiomerate, showing the thorough decomposition. 
The conglomerate in the mine is variable in character. At the foot-wall it isa 
very coarse pudding-stone, the portion following this a quartzose porphyry with 
a variable amount of pebbles. At about the middle of the bed the conglomerate 
is of a very fine structure, resembling asandstone. This is locally called the 
‘*sandslip”; it is variable in thickness, changing from 7 to 30cm. (3 to 12 inches), 
being on an average probably 7 to ro cm. (3 to 4 inches). Beyond this sandslip 
little or nothing is known, the hanging wall having only once been struck in 
the second level, and a drift run along it for a short distance, proving the rock 


at that point similar in character to the portion to which active exploitation is 
limited. 


The richness of the rock in copper is very changeable, and it requires great dis- 
cretion and experience to decide which portions to leave in the mine and which 
to take out. The average yield during the previous year, ending July 1, 1876, 
according to the annual report, was, 0.87 per cent. of ingot copper referred to 
the quantity of rock broxen and hoisted, or 1.4 per cent. referred to the quantity 
ofrock sent tothe stamp-mill. The total quantity of rock hoisted during that year 
was 82,410 tons, and the quantity sent to the stamp-mill was 51,135 tons, show- 
ing that at this mine only 62 per cent. of the total quantity of rock broken is 
sent to the mill for crushing and washing. The Quincy Company stamped and 
washed nearly 75 per cent. of the rock mined during the year 1876. The per- 
centage of rock of the Atlantic Mine, working on an amygdaloid belt, was given 
to me as 1.3 per cent. of mineral, or 0.99 per cent. of copper ingot per ton of 
rock, At the Copperfalls Mine they work on the ashbed (presumably the same 
belt as the one on which the Atlantic Mine works), on a rock averaging below 
I per cent. of ingot referred to the quantity of rock stamped. The Calumet & 
Hecla Mine averaged during the year 1875 to 1876 43¢ per cent. of ingot copper. 

The rock as it comes out of the mine is in variable sizes. The smaller rocks 
are screened. The larger rocks vary all the way up to 61 to 76 cm. (24 or 30 
inches). These in case of the Culumet & Hecla are broken by a steam ham- 
mer, which does the work admirably. At the Allouez and other mines they are 
block-holed. The steam hammer saves the wages of 12 block-holers per day for 
a mine of the Allouez capacity. The rock-breakers in use at Lake Superior are 
the Blake crushers, the No. 9 and No. 7, the coarse or preliminary breakers, 
and the No. 5 and No. 4, the finishers, which reduce the rock to the proper size 
for feeding under the stamps. Generally for one No. 9 or No. 7 two No. 5 or 
No. 4 are found in use. 

The stamp-mills at Lake Superior are very often located at a considerable 
distance from the mines. The Calumet & Hecla have their mills situated at 
Torch Lake, and the mine is connected with the mill by a good railroad about 
13 kilometers (8 miles) long, the latter end of the route terminating in a well- 
laid out automatic inclined plane. The Atlantic mill is situated at Portage Lake, 
about 4°8 kilometers (3 miles) from the mine. Southeast of this is the Osceola 
mill, about 13 to 14°5 kilometers (8 to 9 miles) distant from the mine. Then 
follow along the shore of Portage Lake the Quincy mill, the Pewabic, and the 
Franklin mills. The latter three have the advantage ot being closely connected 
with their respective mines by automatic inclined planes. The Allouez mill is 
connected with the mine by a railroad about 3.6 kilometers (214 miles) long ; 
it is situated in section 30 away from water. It draws its water supply mainly 
| from Gratiot River by a system of launders, 71 by 40 cm. (28 16 inches) deep and 
4 kilometers (21, miles) long. A smaller supply is taken from a dam built 
about 1°2 kilometers (3, of a mile) south of the mill, intercepting smaller 
streams. 

The system of ore dressing at Lake Superior in its main points is alike in all 
the mills, and a description of one mill in its principle will illustrate the mode 
now in use in these so famous copper districts. Small variations certainly are 
found in going from one mill to another, to enumerate all of which would lead 
too far in this paper. 


The stamp-mill houses have the rock-bins on the back part of the building, 





Allouez Mine. Fig. 1. 
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Figure 1 shows the longitudinal section of the mine and its workings up to 
August 1, 1876. Three shafts and one winze have been sunk on the bed. Shafts 
No. 1 and No. 2 are those by which work is pushed. No. 3 has been abandoned 
ut present and is full of water. The drawing shows two crossings, the one north 
of No. 1 winze dipping south, the other south of No. 1 shaft dipping north; 
they dip at about 65° towards each other. The crossings are marked by a great 
deal of broken ground, and have disturbed the surrounding rock materially, 
keeping the ground poor in copper. Since my return from the lake I have 
learned that crossing a has partly gone down the winze between the 5th and 6th 
evels, and then jumped off its regular course; tbat crossing b) has been lost 
entirely. On the fourth level a fissure (not shown on the section) appeared, 


which was being struck at the time on the 6th level by shaft No.1. On the| 


hanging wall of this fissure some of the richest rock of the mine has been struck. 
The ground around No. 3 sbaft was at the time the most promising part of the 
mine. Here the copper is coarser than in any other part of the mine, the 


* A paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, at the New York 
meeting, February, 1877. 


100 m. 


in which variable amounts of rock can be received according to the capacity of 
| the mill; for instance, Calumet & Hecla, 2,500 tons; Atlantic, 1,000 tons; 
| Allouez, 450 tons, etc. The bottom of the bin has such a slant as to make the 
| rock run towards the charging floor, whence the feeders shovel it into the mortar 
|of the stamps. This charging floor is always the second story of the mill 
| building. In the building there are always three, sometimes four, floors, one of 

which is used as a machine shop—a necessary adjunct to a Lake Superior mill. 

The stamps in use at Lake Superior are the Ball stamps, the Atmospheric 
| stamp at the Phenix mill, already described by Mr. John F. Blandy in the 
| second volume of the Transactions, and the common Cornish stamp used at the 

Quincy and Central mills. Some of the older and smaller mills, now nearly all 
shut down, patronized the Gates stamp. 

The foundation of a large Ball stamp is mainly made in the following way : A 
pit is dug 3°65 meters (12 feet) deep, around which a wall is built, which is from 
og to 1°21 meter (3 to 4 feet) thick. The section of the pitis 4-25 to 4-86 meters 
(14 X 16 feet) inside of the walls just mentioned. On the bottom of the pita 
heavy anchor piece is laid, say 3 tonsin weight. The pit is filled by courses of 
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timber, each row alternating in direction. Through these timbers iron bolts 

ss which hold the anchor plate in its position. When one of these long bolts 

reaks, a log screw is made, which is a bolt with a rough wood screw cut on it ; 
this is then put in its place. The joints ofall the timbers are cemented tight up 
to the top, each bed of timber being cemented as it is put in. A space of 
25 millimeters (1 inch) is left between the timbers and the walls all around, 
which space is not filled out till all the timbers are in Two cast-iron sills 
B B (see cuts 1 and 2) are bolted on to these timbers. These sills have a broad 
base, and they are made firmer yet by attached knee-braces. On these 
rest the seven spring-timbers DD, sothat their ends have a bearing on the 
top of the iron sills. Outside of the two extreme spring-timbers D D two 
wooden sills C C pass, laid across the iron sills B B, and secured to them by 
bolts. The spring-timbers are 407 < 457 millimeters (16 inches deep by 14 
inches wide). The bed-plate rests on these, and on it the mortar. Spring-tim- 


AMERICAN STUDENTS OF MINING IN GERMANY.* 
By J. C, Bartlett, Cambridge, Mass. 
Concluedd) from page 258.t) 

But thus far our schools offer as much, and there is no reason why they may 
not actually give as much, as the Freiberg academy. We have larger, more 
convenient, and better appointed buildings ; we have more money; we have equal 
facilities for laboratory and field practice, except in mine surveying ; we have 
visits to works, geological trips, and summer excursions. Nay, even our schools 
ought, for the American student, to be very superior to any German school. 
American methods and machinery are hardly mentioned at Freiberg, and cer- 
tainly do not receive the attention and discussion which their importance and 
the presence of a large number of American students might justify. American 
pumps, drills, engines, water-wheels, amalgamating machinery, and metallurgical 




















bers last generally from 10 to12 months. Along the mortar, in the longitudinal | 
direction of the stamp, are two wooden sills E E, which rest upon and across 
C C, and support the two vertical posts F F of the stamp frame, to which the 
principal part of the work is bolted. These posts F F are held in an upright | 
epee by the iron braces G G. Gis the bed-plate arranged between the sills | 
E and across, and having its bearings upon the spring-timbers D D, etc. 
Upon the center of the bed-plate G stands the mortar H, which is held in 
position by guides on itssides, which work in the ways A A, on the front of the 
ts F F, allowing a free movement of the mortar in a vertical line, at each 
blow of the stamp, by the elasticity of the spring-timbers, avoiding the severe 
jar and wear which would otherwise come upon the machine. The lower por- 
tion of the mortar H is circular in form, the upper portion being oblong, with a | 
flat top and vertical sides. On the frontand back sides are inclined openings | 
for receiving the screens. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 




















processes are quite ignored, and American hydraulic mining is disposed of in 
about five minutes with some apparently fabulous accounts of hundreds of miles 


| of ditches and the washing away of whole hills. In fact, the student gets noth- 


ing peculiarly American from his course, and hence what he learns outside of 
general principles he must unlearn or at least reconstruct. But the one great 
advantage overtopping all others and outweighing all deficiencies is the intimate 
connection of the academy with the works of the vicinity, and the permission to 
visit and study similar works which is granted throughout Germany, and also 
in Austria, to the holder of the Freiberg student’s card. Almost no limits or 
restrictions are placed upon the student ; he may, on proper application, either 


_ * A paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, at the New York meet- 
ing, February, 1877. 
+ Errata —At the foot of the first column, on page 258, it should have been stated that the 


| article was to be continued (the conclusion is here given), and by an error the discussion 


which should have followed the paper in this number was inserted on page 258 of our last.— 
Ep. E. & M. J. 
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before his theoretical course or during it, make what is called a practical course. | to effect a sale, and secret processes are not so common, consequently permission 
In this case he is placed under the direction of a mining captain, who puts him | to visit works is more readily obtained. Moreover, our schools are more nume- 
through all the different operations of mining, giving him information on each | rons, and are already established far distant from the important works, which 
operation, answering cheerfully all questions, and assigning him a place to work |are scattered far and wide, separated by many hundreds or by thousands of 
in this or that gang of miners, who are also invariably very kind and willing to | miles, and often difficult of access. Very strong arguments were presented, as 
assist by information or example. Or, he may make an independent course, and | you remember, by the United States Commissioner of Mining Statistics, in 1868, 
visit any of the mines in the vicinity every day, or as often as he likes. In the | and again in 1869, in favor of a national school of mines. As yet the govern- 
same way he has perfect liberty to visit and work in the ore-dressing establish- | ment has not seen fit to act according to the suggestions, and I am not aware 
ments about Freiberg, or in the excellently managed coal mine and washer at | that the subject is likely to receive the attention of Congress. It would be im- 
Zankeroda, near Dresden. He may study in a similar manner at the Muldner | possible to locate such a school anywhere in this country as advantageously as 
and Halsbrucker smelting works, and as a good foundation for such study a | the German institutions are situated, from which in a few hours, or in a day or 
practical smelting course is given during the first two weeks in August at the |two at most, any of the large mines or works may be reached. In consideration 
works by the professor of metallurgy or his assistant, which any student upon | of this fact, and the possibility that, on account of State or local jealousy or in- 
application may attend. Nor are less advantageous facilities granted outside of | terests, or political jobbing, or for other reasons, the foundation of a national 
Saxony. It was the privilege of the writer, with one or two companions, to | school west or east of the Rocky Mountains may be delayed indefinitely, and of 
spend some two or three weeks in the summer of 1875 in the ore-dressing works | the fact that wealready have millions of dollars invested in magnificently equipped 
of the Harz, at Clausthal andthe neighboring towns, Grund, Lautenthal, and | mining schools, is it not advisable, instead of seeking other millions to endevvor 
St. Andreasberg, andin the summer of 1876 some two weeks in the mines and | to increase the usefulness of those already invested? We certainly have schools 
ore-dressing works at Pzibram,in Bohemia ; again two weeks in the Harz and |enough, more perhaps than we having teaching ability to supply. One great 
about the same length of time in works near the Rhine, at Laurenberg, Ems, | and just criticism on American education is that we have so many institutions 
Mechernich, and Cologne. At no place was permission to examine the works re- | that the instruction is too dilute. Two or three good professors in a mining 
fused. On the contrary, the directors and overseers were everywhere willing to | school cannot of themselves make that school satisfactory, and drawing away a 
impart any information in regard to their works, and spent much time and | good professor from this school and that to found another weakens those drawn 
pains in so doing. Permission was given to make sketches, take notes and di- | upon, and generally adds another tothe long list of moderately efficient attempts. 
mensions, copy working drawings of machines, and statistics as regards cost of | Cannot and will not this Institute, having as members representatives of the 
working and working capacity. The Germans and Austrians are particularly | schools and practical engineers, become the instrumentality to bring about the 
kind to foreigners, and they ask and expect nothing in return except the appre- | desired union? Cannot the Institute through its Council, or through a special 
ciation on the part of the student. Other young men, who were studying coal | committee appointed from among its members, draw up a circular (unless some 
or iron in other places, were equally well received ; the testimony from all | better method of making a beginning is suggested) to be sent to the schools and 
sources isthe same. Herein lies the great advantage of studying in Germany, |to the principal mines and works, stating the advantages which other nations 
and in spite of discomforts and expense, and objections such as have been men- | offer their students, the disadvantages under which our students now lie, 
tioned, our students will ‘continue to go thither till some definite, sure, and per- | the benefit which might result not only to the students but also to the mines—in 
manent connection is established between our schools and the mines and metal- | short, a strong and complete statement of the case, and asking co-operation ? 
lurgical works. The benefit which might reasonably be expected to accrue to the works should 
Last year there were at the Freiberg academy 139 students, as follows: from | be particularly considered, because there is great misapprehension on this point. 
Germany 64, including 42 Saxons ; from Wallachia, Spain, Portugal, Holland, The works generally consider that they only grant favors and receive no good 
Asiatic Turkey, 1 each ; from Switzerland and Japan, 2 each; from Italy and |in return, and perbaps from their previous experience they have reason to con- 
Norway, 3 each ; from Greece, 5; from England, 9; from Russia and Poland to- | sider the students nuisances. But it is not so abroad, and there is no reason 
gether, 11; from Austria-Hungary, 11; from America, 24. Of the 24 from | why it should be so here. The labor of the student would not be worthless, and, 
America, I was from Canada, 2 were from Chili, 3 from Mexico, and 18 from | indeed, to secure the owners against imposition or loss, and to insure diligence 
the United States. Of these 18 one came from each of the States of Alabama, |on the part of the student, the power of discharging an unfaithful young man 
Connecticut, Lowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, und Ohio; 2 | would, of course, be one of the rights reserved by the works. Moreover, the 
came from California, 3 from Pennsylvania, and 5 from New York. Of the 18, | works, always having several young men making a practical course, would have 
one was pursuing especially the study of mmeralogy, one the study of iron, two | an excellent opportunity to select from the number some who would be valuable 
of coal, four general metallurgy, and ten miuing and concentration, or were not }men to employ permanently, first as assistants and eventually as engineers. 
pronounced. Of the 18 perhaps a half were hard workers, a part of the remain- | Moreover, as part of the compact, the schools might agree, as some return for 
der worked easily, the rest made no pretensions, but were going to begin. In | the kindness of the owners, to furnish assays, or analyses, or geological opinions, 
general, the reputation of the students from the United States is good among the | or surveys, or plans, or drawings, or render some other assistance to the engineer 
professors, at the works, and in the town. Together with the English and | of the works. It is by no means a case in which the favors are of necessity all 

Canadian students, with whom they stand on terms of intimacy and friendship, | on one side. 
they form the largest distinct foreign element, being about one-fifth | To begin on something definite, the circular might contain a preliminary plan 
of the whole number—a very creditable element, exhibiting that robustnss and | of operations, and might ask each mine or industrial work and each school 
energy Wiich characterize the English-speaking people everywhere. Thither, | whether, on the proposed basis or on any basis, it would co-operate; it might 
invite criticism and suggestions for improvements on the plan, und from the dis- 


also, they carry their fondness for and proficiency in outdoor athletic sports, 
which are not cultivated by the other students. In skating they have no rivals | cussions before the Institute, and from the answers to the circulars, a final ar- 
rangement might be made and put into operation. 








































or competitors, and in other games, such as base-ball and foot-ball, they have the 
field alone. Although this muscular development is not mental training, it is 
nevertheless conducive to mental activity, and the vigor and originality of the 
English race are largely due, perhaps, to physical health and freshness caused by 
the active outdoor sports practiced from boyhood up to and into manhood. 

The principal subjective drawbacks to the progress of the American student in 
Germany are youth, an insufficient previous training in habits of study, and 
want of a working knowledge of the language. The first two generally go to- 
gether, and often all three are combined ; in which case the young man easily 
falls into ways of idleness and dissipation, which make his stay in Germany 
worse than useless, if they do not prove his utter ruin. To obviate these objec- 
tions, it may be allowable to suggest as a course of study a collegiate course fol- 
lowed by two years in a mining school at home and then one or two years 
abroad ; or, What would be a saving of time and obviate the course abroad, a col- 
lege course followed by two years in one of our mining sclools, the time from 
the first of May or June till October in each of these years being spent at mines 
or works. Itis now generally acknowledged that a liberal education is the best 
toundation for a professional training, and certainly, if the profession of mining 
engineering is to rank with the other liberal professions and be acknowledged 
by them, such a foundation is necessary, even if it does require as much time as 
is required by the other professions. Under the first plan a young man would 
be ready to reconstruct his art at the age of 25 or 26, and in the second case to 
begin work at 23 or 24, or one year later if it should be considered expedient to 
require another year of steady work after the two summer courses already indi- 
cated. 

The preparatory schools for our best colleges are the best training schools for 
boys, for the one reason, if for no others, that they not only have a definite and 
not insignificant amount of instruction to impart, but that this instruction is to 
be tested by the broad and strict examiation for admission to college, and it is 
a fact, unpalatable indeed,-that those who, by reason of physical or mental 
weakness or indolence, are not capable of being brought up to this standard, de- 
viate to a technical school, where they are nursed for a year or two till they are 
strong enough to leave and go into business. 

While in college the student may, besides attending faithfully to his literary 
subjects, anticipate the mathematics, chemistry, physics, modern languages, a 
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Thus, on examining our divisions of organic matter into animal and vegetable, 
of matter into liquid, solid, and gaseous, of phenomena into physical and chemi- 
cal, of animals into vertebrate and invertebrate, and a thousand others which at 
first sight seem to be very broadly and clearly marked, we find that, in the cases 
of certain sensitive plants, of sea-anemones, of sponges, etc., the classes animal 
and vegetable shade into each other ; in the cases of viscous liquids,there can be 
no sharp line between the liquid and solid states, except it be an arbitrary line, 
for the glaciers teach us that even ice can flow; so between the finely divided 
liquids which we see in mists and true vapors, and again between vapors and 
true gases, the divisions must be made arbitrarily, if at all; in certain cases we 
find that the lines between mollusks and vertebrates must be arbitrary, though 
these classes seem so utterly dissimilar, as must also the division between the 
milder forms of chemical action, such as solution and purely physical action. 
Yet these are eminently proper and scientific classifications. We divide the 
spectrum into red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet ; yet how can we sepa- 
rate red from orange, or blue from violet, or greenish yellow from yellowish 
green, except by purely arbitrary lines? And who will deny the usefulness of 
this classification of colors? We divide coals into anthracite, semi-bituminous, 
bituminous, lignite, peat, ete.; yet do not these useful and appropriate classes 
imperceptibly blend into each other? Must not almost all the classes of lithol- 
ogy be separated by arbitrary lines, if at all? How else can we separate silicious 
limestones from calcareous sandstones, or hornblendic granites from micaceous 
syenites, or bituminous shales from shaly coals, or crystalline from fragmental 
rocks? Very many of the classifications of chemistry, minerology, metallurgy, 
biology, physics, and indeed of every branch of natural science are necessarily 
more or lessarbitrary. I would ask these gentlemen if they have found it so very 
inconvenient to divide spiegeleisen trom ferro-manganese, or foundry from forge 
part of the geology and mechanics, and some other studies, so that in two years | pig, by arbitrary lines? Ordo the copper smelters find life intolerable because 
at most he may finish the course in one of our mining schools. Then, if he | coarse metal, blue metal. white metal, blister copper, dry copper, and fine cop- 
wishes to study in Germany, he hasa character all formed, a liberal and technical | per shade into each other imperceptibly ? 
drill, and a good knowledge of the language. Thus classes are formed which each possess within certain limits the qualities 

The devising of a plan for the union of the schools and works is full of diffi- | on which the classification is based, and these limits may be more or less exactly 
culties. The conditious are so widely different here from what they are in Ger- | agreed upon according to the nature and requirements of the case. The reason 
many that the introduction of the Gernian system without important modifica- | why divisions must generally shade inio each other, and why dividing lines must 
tions is practically impossible. There both schools and mines are, to a great | usually seem arbitrary, is that most important qualities (qualities so important 
extent, directly under the control of the government. It grants to the student |that the convenience of thought and language make it desirable to indicate, 
the right to assume the res} onsibilities of an engineer only after he has served | by classifications based on them, their presence or absence, or the degree to 
as ‘ practicant,” and requires the mines to receive its students in such capacity. | which they are present) exist in proportions which increase gradually, if not 
As our schools and works are all private enterprises no other than a voluntary | uniformly, from sub-variety to sub-variety, or from individual to individual, by 

ns y > ns > ¢ > sre 2 . - eta 
ie wpe se ee ae pe aaa a oe — aie *A paper read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, at the New York meet- 


: ; : ing, February 28, 1877, in opening the discussion on the motion to adopt the report of the 
concealed to freeze ont undesirable owners, poor mines do not have to be puffed ! International Committee on the Nomenclature of Iron and Steel. 
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very small or even infinitely small increments, without sudden or marked 
breaks anywhere which can serve as broad dividing lines between classes. 
When we wish to indicate to what extent such a property is present, we are 
forced to use arbitrary divisions. This is due to the nature of things, and not 
to the arbitrariness or tyranny of philosophers. ; 

Now, I will not deny that classifications as such would be more convenient if 
nature had dropped out all the things which lie near our lines of demarkation, 
and had allowed us to separate our classes by broad and plain dividing lines. 
Bat as she has not, for the purposes of expressing our thoughts it is necessary 
to make use of arbitrary lines of division. For all our needs these classifications 
are clear enough, although they do blend into each other. ; ; 

To reject all arbitrary classifications would be to make speech impossible, to 
destroy language itself. : : ; 

To say that it is unscientific to classify iron according to the extent to which 
it has the carbon properties, simply because the groups would shade into each 
other, is idle. It shows an ignorance or forgetfulness of the classifications 
which science has made, and the inability or unwillingness to compare the 
classification we are discussing with those without which our daily conversation 
would be impossible. : ane , f 

It is rather amusing to note that the carbon classification is charged with being 
unscientific only by men who rather boast that they are practical and not 
scientific, while nearly all those who call themselves men of science defend it. 

It is most astonishing that such men as Mr. Holley and Mr. Metcalf should 
bring forward such an objection seriously, and that Mr. Holley should say: 
‘‘Obviously no two men can agree on the amount of any hardening element 
which may constitute steel.”* Why not? There is no reason why they cannot 
agree on that point if they wish to. 

Nor is it so necessary that they should agree. Are men agreed as to the exact 
position of the line which separates bituminous from anthracite coals, or beet 
from veal, or spiegeleisen from ferro-manganese, or horses from colts, or sand- 
stones from quartzites, or milk from cream, or magnetites from hematites, or 
fresh eggs from stale eggs, or metallurgy from chemistry, or mechanics from 
engineers, or music from discord, or cake from bread, or gun-metal from bell- 
metal, or metals from metalloids, or conductors from non-conductors, or the 
English from the Anglo-Saxon language, or dolomites from limestones, or mush 
from porridge, or brooks from rivers, or mountains from hills? Does not 
‘the importance of a quality here make the existence of that quality a definite 
basis of classification when it exists in both classes, gradually increasing in one 
and decreasing in the other, and being practically the same near the dividing 
line” ?+ And are not these useful, convenient, and in some cases absolutely 
indispensable classifications ? 7 

Mr. Holley says: ‘A very serious objection to the proposed division is that 
it occurs about midway in a range of structural steels.”t Do not the divisions 
of metalloids from metals, of blue from violet, and many other of the divisions I 
have enumerated, in an exactly parallel way occur midway in ranges which are 
in constant use, without diminishing their value or usefulness? [The dividing 
line between wrought iron and steel is placed at the point of 0.30 per cent. 
carbon, because, as Karsten has shown, this is a critical point in the curve re- 
presenting the degrees to which differently carburized varieties of iron possess 
the carbon properties. ] 

Had the gentlemen said that a carbon classification was valueless because 
the carbon-given qualities are unimportant (and I think no one has been so in- 
discreet), the charge would have needed answering. For, since the use of a 
classitication is to indicate whether the property (or properties) on which it is 
based is present or absent, or to what degree it is present, the importance of 
that property determines the importance of the classification. Until the carbon 
qualities have ceased to be important, there will be a need and a use for a carbon 
classitication. 

But the claim that it is to be given up simply because its classes blend into 
each other cannot be discussed, because it is not a valid objection. 

Unless the gentlemen will undertake the difficult (because impossible) task of 
showing why a blending of its classes, and a division at a salient point which 
occurs midway in a range, should affect a carbon classification in an entirely 
and radically different way from thatin which perfectly parallel blendings and 
divisions affect thousands of perfectly parallel classifications, such as 1 have 
cited, they are logically forced to acknowledge that this blending and division 
of the carbon classification is not incompatible with a high degree of useful- 
ness, or even with absolute indispensableness. 

If we were prevented from having more than one classification of iron (a con- 
tingency not likely to arise), and were thus compelled to choose between several 
classifications, based on equally important properties, then the fact that one 
classification admitted of much more broad dividing barriers than the others 
might weigh in its-fuvor. But there is no question as to the propriety in this 
case of having both a fusion and a carbon classification, except that the reten- 
tion of the latter would prevent the mechanical engineers from using its terms 
for the former. 

On this head Mr. Holley has said, ‘‘ Whitworth has proposed to divide 
wrought iron from steel at the point of 28 tons tensile strength,” and asks trium- 
phantly : **How would Mr. Whitworth like to order gun steel, by this defi- 
nition?” How would Mr. Holley like to order razor steel, or even rail steel, by 
his own definition? At our last meeting he said in the same vein, ‘‘This car 
bon classification is of no earthly use, for, practically, when one orders steel, 
one specifies the percentage of manganese and carbon desired,” or words to that 
effect. 

When one wants a horse that has run inside of 2.18, one does not merely order 
an animal, nor a vertebrate, nor a mammal, nor a quadruped, nor even does he 
merely vaguely call for a horse. He describes explicitly what he seeks. Yet 
these broad and general classifications of animals, vertebrates, mammals, quad- 
rupeds, and horses have their value, and form a necessary part of language, 
though they are not universal machines, and though they do not describe things 
minutely. So our broad carbon classification into iron, steel, and cast-iron has 
its value and use, though it may oftem be necessary to‘use more explicit terms in 


describing particular lots ofiron. And precisely similar necessities for the use | 
of specific terms would arise were the classification of the mechanical engineers | 


in use. But, supposing the carbon classification to be utterly useless, and there- 
fore to be formally abandoned, I cannot see the wisdom of seizing its names for 
the classes of the fusion classification. 

Tne advocates of the mechanical engineers’ classification are men of most 
marvellous mechanical ingenuity : have they so little philological ingenuity that 
they cannot invent an appropriate name for the new product they have given to 
the world? Can they not or will they not? Will they not accept one that is 
offered to them? Or have they such a lusting to call their new product steel that 








* Trans. Am. Inst. Mining Engineers, vol. ii. p. 141, 1. 15. 
t Loe. cit. &. 146, 1, 23, $ Loc. cit. p. 147, 1,3. 
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they will not only blot out the carbon classification, but also ravish its names ? 
Whenever a new discovery is made, are previous classifications to be destroyed 
and their names to be appropriated for describing the new thing? Or would it 
not seem more sensible to amend and supplement our existing classifications so 
as to introduce the new element while preserving the old ones? Shall not the 
old names be kept for the old things, and new ones found for the new things? 

The case seems to me like this : Disregarding, for the sake of illustration, the 
European and Asiatic coal-fields, let us suppose that the Virginian Carbonite 
had really turned out to be an enormously valuable mineral, as was prophesied, 
and so far superior to ordinary semi-bituminous coals as to make it necessary to 
apply some special name to it, such as carbonite, and that it really deserved to 
rank as a new class in the classification of coal. Suppose a great number of coal 
miners, without any great geological pretensions, should say to Dr. Hunt, or to 
his geological congress at Paris: ‘‘Gentlemen, we find that the classification of 
coals into anthracite, semi-bituminous, bituminous, lignites, peat, etc., ete., is 
wholly beastly and unscientific, because we find that anthracites shade into 
graphite, on the one hand, and into semi-bituminous coals, on the other, as do the 
latter into bituminous coals and anthracite, etc., etc. This is vile. We coal 
miners are going to adopt a wholly new and beautiful classification. This is so 
much more charming than the present one that the latter has forfeited all claims 
to its names, which we will use for our new classification, which the coal miners 
have used these five years. We do this, first, because it is a shame not to call 
the newly discovered coal cannel coal, for it is a really charming and most 
superior coal, as superior as the new kind of wroughtiron is to the old ; and we are 
all sure that it will sell better if we call it cannel, which is higher priced than 
ordinary bituminous coal. Secondly,” triumphantly, “if you do not call it cannel, 
what would you call it?* We propose to call all coal found in New England 
lignite ; it has none of the properties formerly associated with lignite, except 
that it isan inferior coal, which, like puddled steel and blister steel, is not much 
used now, and is not worth fussing about. All found in the Appalachian range 
and in the Middle States we call cannel coal, because it is very superior, and is 
all quite free from sulphur ; quite as the new wrought irons are free from slag. 
All found in the Western States east of the Mississippi we call bituminous, be- 
cause they are inferior to the Middle States coal, but better than the New Eng- 
land coal; and all west of the Mississippi, anthracite. This is the only practical 
classification.” 

Dr. Hunt replies that ‘‘it would be wiser to preserve for the old classes the 
old names, and, if necessary, invent a new name for the newly discovered valu- 
able coal, and supplement the existing classification so as to make this a distinct 
class.” ‘* That a geographical classification is perhaps desirable, but that there 
is no reason why it should not coexist with the present classification ; and 
certainly no reason why the terms of the latter should be used for the proposed 
geographical classification, which would better have a new set of geographical 
names; just as tke desired fusion classification of iron would better have a new 
set of fusion names which will confuse no one.” 

They reply that “they are simply ‘enlarging’ the term ‘cannel,’ really noth- 
ing else ; that the names of new materials are gradually developed to meet the 
general convenience, and to tip over all existing and therefore useless classifica- 
tions, and not according to the senseless edicts of arbitrary, unreasonable, and 
despotic philosophers.” 

Have philosophers—which term I interpret as meaning men of science—nothing 
to say about scientific classifications of things that happen to be commercially 
valuable? In comparing our simple system of weights and measures, with its 
long ton, its net ton, and its miner’s ton, its avoirdupois, its troy, apothecaries’, 
and diamond systems of weights, its liquid, dry, cubic, and fluid measures of 
volume, its statute, Gunter’s, nautical, and cloth linear measures, its hundreds 
of different bushels, its scores of different gallons—in comparing this simple and 
practical system of weights and measures, which the Anglo-Saxon race has de- 
veloped to meet the general convenience, with the foolish, theoretical, unpracti- 
cal metric system which the arbitrary edicts of tyrannical philosophers have im- 
posed on the slavish hordes of Europe, one feels the wisdom of Mr. Holley’s 
dictum. 

Like the question of the metric system, you are to decide whether the world 
shall have a simple, rational nomenclature for iron, or whether it shall have the 
irrational one advocated by the mechanical engineers. Unlike the metric ques- 
tion, you have not to ask, Will it pay to displace the present system for a better ? 
but merely to decide which of two practically new systems you will sanction—the 
one, like the metric system, the calm choice of able men; the other, like our 
present weights and measures, the confusing outgrowth which tries to meet gen- 
eral convenience: the one introducing the minimum of change with the new 
necessary element; the other introducing the new element at the expense of the 
old ones. 

The propriety of your arranging the nomenclature of the metallurgy of iron in 
the way which seems to you best and most systematic, be it against the protest 
of the iron masters, is yuite as clear as was the duty of the chemical world to 

ystematize its nomenclature, in spite of the protests of the chemical manufac- 
turers, as it has just done, amid the applause of the world. 

And your right to call the new wrought iron ‘ingot iron,” although the iron 
masters have called it steel, is as clear as the right of the naturalists to say that 
a whale is not a fish, but a mammal, though the fishing industry does style it a 
fish. 

Discusston.—The discussion on this paper will appear in our next number. 


DEPOSIT FROM MINE WaATER.—Mr. M. Fryer.recently read a paper before the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Chemical Society, upon a deposit formed last autumn in a 
water-box in the shaft of the Jane Pit, at Walker. The box has been filled up 
until its sectional area is reduced from seven and a half square inches to less than 
half a square inch, and in places it is almost completely closed. The deposit con- 
sists of alternate whitish and brown layers, the white layers being generally much 
thicker than the brown ones in the upper portions of the box, but the brown layers 
increasing in thickness farther down the shaft. The deposit is moderately soft, 
much resembling ‘‘ Bath brick ” in texture, and is readily pounded, the color of 
the powder being a little buff. The composition of the deposit was found upon 
approximate analysis to be roughly represented as follows: 





Per cent. Per cent. 
| Barium sulphate, about............. go Silica, alumina, ferric oxide, etc., 
Strontium sulphate, about ......... 8 ME ic xi daciccdidimsnedaans I 
Calcium sulphate, about............ s | 


The water showed, on analysis, small quantities of ferric oxide, silica, alumina, 
and sulphuric acid, a moderately large quantity of calcium carbonate, and a large 
amount of potassium and sodium chlorides, the total quantity of solid matter 
being about 800 grains per gallon; but, although about two gallons of the water 
were evaporated, no trace of barium or strontium could be found.—The Engineer. 








* Loc, cit, p, 338, 1.7, 
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IRON RIVER SILVER DISTRICT, SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 
By Col. Charles Whittlesey. 
(Concluded from page 254.) 


done either in exploring or mining. Between the streams, shafting in the clay 
is necessary to find the lode. 

A ten-stamp mill, with amalgamators, was erected by the Ontonagon and 
Superior Companies, at D, of which Mr. Crosby had charge in 1875. Only 
about 300 tons of ore have been taken out from the three working shafts of the 


To show more clearly the uniformity in composition of the quartzite belts, at | Cleveland, Ontonagon and Scranton mines, of which less than 50 tons was 


the base of the slate, I present the results of my profiles in a condensed form in | milled. Though the machinery was incomplete, the average yield was about 
the following table, beginning at the Cummings location, A, on the southwest : | $40 per ton. 










~~ \Cleveland Mine, C. Sec. | 
Order of Beds, 
counting up- 


of Plan, Sec. 12, T. 50,}_ 1 and 2, T. 
wards. 


R. 44, Dip South 30° 
East 30°. 28°. 30°. 














Reported by Mr. George 
P. Cummings. 










Cummings’ location A|Nonesuch Mine, B.Secs.| 25, T. 51. R. 42, South | Superior Mine, D, Sec. 


a : 50, R. 43.) East Quarter, Dip! 25, T. 51, R. 42, North 
Dip South 40° East) South Easterly about) East Quarter; Dip 
North 26°. 


Local Sections of the Quartzose, Copper, and Silver-bearing group lying between the Black Slate and Lower Potsdam Sandstone, Iron River, Michigan. 


Scranton Mine. E, Sec.|Hubbel Shaft, F. Sec.|Lone Rock Location, G, 
13, T. 51, R. 42, South) 13, T. 51, R. 42: North) Sec. 26, T. 51, R. 44; 
West aaa Dip es-| East Quarter,Dip esti-| North West Quarter, 
timated South 30° East} mated South 30° East) Dip North 35° West 
z3°. 14°. | 30°. 












Reported by Captain D. 


Beaser. 
eee Potsdam Red Sand-|Brown, coarse-grained|Brown Sandstone and)Coarse brown. Coarse brown Sand-|Red Shaly Sandstone|Red shaly sandstone, 
stone; thickness not} Red Sandstone and} Conglomerate; thick- stone with pebbles of} and Conglomerate. Potsdam; 2,000 feet 
less than 2,000 ft. Breccia-like conglom-| ness not known. Sandstone. Jasper and trap thick. 
erate; thickness not ; 
less than 2,000 ft. 
2 Clay gangue; carrying/Thin gangue. Gangue thin or wanting.|Gangue thin. Not seen. Bands of Reddish Gray No gangue. 
native Silver; thin. Quartzite and Red) 
: : . : : eae Shale; 4 ft. | 
BD acacwcnnseeeee Quartzite; carrying Gray Quartzite, with na-|Gray _—— in three) Reddish Gray Quartzite Reddish Gray uartzite|Quartzite, with black! Not seen. 
Copper and Silver:| tive Silver; 2% ft. bands; lower 16ins.,| with waving black] in two wl with| streaks; no Silver vis-| 
thickness, 5 ft. rich in Silver and} layers, and a gangue ripple marks and thin| ible. Dark blue color; 
some Copper glance;| above all, carrying Sil-| waving black streaks,| 1 ft. 8 in. 
2 to 2% ft. ver; 1 ft. 8in. carrying Silver and 
gray and purple Cop- 
, , J Ba ie i 5 : per glance; 2 ft. 
4.. .|Black Slate; no min-|Black Fissile Slate, car- Fissile Black Slate, with Fissile Black Slate, car-|Fissile Black Slate, car-|/Black Fissile Slate, car- Black fissile slate with a 
eral; 14 ft. rying very fine native) fine Copper. rying Malachite;| rying Copper. rying Malachite in| band of cale-spar, all 
Copper, with a gangue thickness not seen. specks. carrying malachite 
above, carrying native and glance; 5 ft.; 
Silver; 15 ft. red shale above the 
; , s P . 5 ft. slate. 
eee Gray Quartzite; carry-|Greenish Gray Quartz-| Not examined. Five feet above No. 3, al Not seen. Not seen. Reddish gray quartzite ; 
ing Copper; 6% ft. ite rich in native Cop- band of altered sand 4 inches, © 
per, 2% to 3 ft.; more (rock) carrying copper 
compact and barren glance. — 
on the top; 1 ft. 
6... Main Black Slate; thick-|/Main Black Slate ex- Black Slate, main body;|}Main Black Slate. Black Slate, main body;|The overlying Black/Black fissile slate, car- 
ness not known posed on the basset] thickness not known. thickness not known.| Slate is of a bluish) rying malachite; 12 ft. 
edge; 250 ft. cast of color. 
eg aden tnd Sabb ince nase eniias Sosa be bee eE chee vie keRb es cub S6Sekes Eee bs, lee Ceepbendbs cxeeab Mun cdugieshbe cose Game peel coke hon cece ben ien bausheucekicwduseewaden. vove Gray quartzite, lower 
part deany; 12 ft. 
Deak Mek Geet esdEc kas L Fe XGSORNONN oxen Peels vernke thes NOee se keeene el oece ens aeesenereesoune DknuriNcuees del esch cise ecGu ae tawean boek A Ee ent a eeeeia ey eee Gangue of soft green & 
red shale; x ft. 8 in. 
DES cut cient ee KEES PEN RACHN eS Se Aceh EAE nseEEURS LD Kaen eR OP PERKS law er tn becnes Shan ue ean abebucebcoaxepeosuseecwscetehcscuk ceaskblecodoeceus Rigs ow. ashe eee eee Greenish gray quartzite 
with purple copper 
glance cut by a dike ; 
| 4% ft. 

BP here ee eeR EEL ET i ub cb Ons Wa Saeh oe Se KEM Debs inh SExAdRUR SLND EPH ERD S EM MNEE O545114-KEnwesE KEE KAS CHGS Ree oecvne cca blne ll ikaccehon chow ovoeewevuux Ain saad eeo bene wane ake Breccia conglomerate 
| and a band of iron 
| pyrites; 5 ft. 

Re eGk eas see ML aka Re Se ERE ha SEG Seeh MENS. PRESS an SE NA Ren PREP ME ENC AN Krk cho me mape Rb on ieee pee ic ewasanaceull lac doin Cake chek dee Ao akd di euckeeaseonsenne Quartzite group a, b, ¢, 
d, e, rich in gray cop- 

per glance; 2 ft. ro in. 

DUE ee wicbinine se cent ocestkuk orn sara kee SEP eEE Rea Ree OheEhe bap ehcbe teal) abnae de eSNe eee een eas eb Obs wea ewes waeew kuch wks BO bdcdk akc hk mwciw kn cia Shawl an bow Cb vahk akg Main black and dun- 
colored slate; 200 ft. 

: ae eon os | thick. 





The composition of what I call ‘‘glance” is not determined, Most of it has | 


a lead-gray color, and slight crystallization. It exists in specks, streaks, and 
blotches. The purple variety seems to be a mixture of red oxide and gray sul- 
phide of copper carrying a little silver. Particles of what appears to be black 
oxide of copper have been seen. What I call quartzite is generally an aggrega- 


tion of greenish gray silicious grains without sharp crystalline edges. Some- 
times it is quite close-grained and compact showing metamorphism. In the 


coarse portions there are grains of jasper and chlorite, which to a certain extent 
eontrol the color. 

Both the silver and copper are ina very finely divided state, frequently invisi- 
ble without a magnifier. At the Nonesuch Mine the copper is so fine that pro- 
bably not more than half the metal was secured by the usual washing processes. 
With Frue’s vanners it is said nearly three per cent. has been obtained from rock 
not selected for richness. At the Lone Rock location an average of a band 16 
inches thick gave by analysis five and a half per cent. of copper. 

Dip and strike of the rocks from Iron River, Ontonagon County, Michigan, along 
the coast to Carp River, bearing magnetic variation 6 East. 


Locality and Character of Strata. Strike. 





Dip. | Rate. 





Mouth of Iron River—Slate.........................../N. 70° W.!N. 20° E.j20° 
Cuyahoga Landing—Coarse brown and sandstone......:N. 80° W. N. 10° E.\1 ft. in g4=15° 
Y% m. west of same—Sandstone and conglomerate..... N. 75° W.'N. 15° E.jr ‘+ ** g4=15° 


14 m. from Cuyahoga Landing, N. West—Conglomerate N. 80° W..N. 10° E.jr ** ** 4=15° 
% m. N. West—Brown sandstone....................- E. & W.jN. and §./1 “* “ 3=18° 
ee. te oe SET SOI Soc kancscanseshuwsban et S. 85° W.IN. 5° W.is * * 3=280 
zm. N. West—Coarse bedding.........................|8. 85° W.|N. 5° W.js * * 3=%8° 
1% m. N. West—Some pebbles at N. W. cor. of S. W. ' 

Re, ee NG Wes BES ance soba Sk dwee see dewesaestoe¥ S. 85° W.(N. 5° W.jr * “ 3=s8° 

| | {The strike on 

Mem.—From bottom of Union Bay to this point | | || Sec. o bears 


thickness corrected for level about 1,500 feet, thence }|.......... | ,outsidethe 

south to gray trap on sec. 16, about 1,000— 2,500 ft. | | point near Carp 
J | ( Lake Landing. 

Carp Lake Mine Landing, thence to Lone Rock, in 

places 40° 


ERM ASS ee OR RR ee eer ee eS N. 70° W.|N. 20° E.|30° 
Poster ds Whitney, OM Ber. 16... 2c. cs ese sce sae evie IS. 60° W.|N. 30° = |30° 
-La Fayette Landing, about same bearing.............. Lciaate neat cd ckmeeeee |25° to 30° 
Sec 20, T. sx, R. 44—Beaser’s trail...............-00.. S. 60° W.|N. 30°W./25° 
eee) te ee. 92) NEN ici cmon caxenaxeeeonn S. 55° W.|N. 35°W./32° (Brown) 
Bec. so—Quartrite wand... ........ 2.2. .s000s.ss.. see» S. 57° W.|N. 332°W./30° 
Sec. 27—Sandstone-points outside of Presque Isle | | 
DRE cna tauneapebeebenek sencheksensh unin ccssnsnesee S. 45° W.IN. 45°W.]25° 
Sec. 34—Midway, conglomerate.............. ......... S. 30° W.IN. co°W./25° 
“* “© 16m. East of Carp River—Sandstone.......... IS. 37° W.IN. 53°W.!30° 
Sec. 33—Mouth of Carp River—Conglomerate.......... S. 32° W.|N. 58°W./30° 
SSeED CONE. SE OR NONI. 5. ooo see cesnnessonnnie S. 45° W.|N. 45°W./20° 
” . on T! uveecshubsdunchinas, caukestacansausellanecensiall Level. 
pe ae. 7 or SkeRENoshokexepsiencanesven |S. 20° W.!N. 70°W {30° 
= YP) eee ae eae veh kse ee S. 30° W.|N. 60°W.)| 30° 


Between Band C (see tig. page 254) the outcrop of the belt is not seen. Except 
in the streams, the rocks are covered with 20 to 50 feet of red clay, or other drift 
material, and the country is flat. There may bein the space between the None- 
such and the Cleveland and Collins mines, on Iron River, at C, another contor- 
tion of the beds like that between D and E. Very little effective work has been 





The owners of stock labored under the delusion that the silver band is rich 
enough to develop itself without capital. When the collapse came in 1875, 
there had not been money enough spent on six of the so-called mines to develop 
a single one successfully. In 1876 the Cleveland was the only one prosecuting 
its work. The death of the principal owner caused that mine to close oper- 
ations last fall. For cheap mining, with a capital well put in, this region pre- 
sents a promising field, notwithstanding past experiences. 


It must strike every one who compares the above sections, or explores the 
region himself, that this quartzose group is very persistent in its geological 
and mineral aspects. It has been wrought for copper at only one place, 
the Nonesuch Mine; but it is capable of being worked at other points, provided 
allthe metal can be saved. The metal-bearing bands are very uniform in yield, 
easily mined and easily crushed. 

Captain Hooper, of the Nonesuch, reports the average prices of sinking, drift- 
ing and cross-cutting 1,810 feet, to be about $10 per foot. This, with a smaller 
number of feet previously done, opened 30,000 tons of vein matter, at a cost 





of about $1 per ton. i 

In the Superior Mining Company, F. W. Crosby, mining engineer, estimated 
the cost of all mining expenses and charges, to the delivery of the rock at the 
mill, $2.50 per ton gross. For all processes to the ingot silver, including the 

| above, his estimate is $9.37 per ton. In the heavy soft beds carrying copper, I 
estimate they may be worked at not exceeding $5 per ton. 

All the trap beds are not yet explored, or evennumbered. The most northerly 
|is known as the ‘“‘gray trap,” or No. 1 of the plan, and is 400 feet thick. Its 
| outcrop is along the crest of the uplift, north of Carp Lake, elevated at the 
| middle about 1,000 feet above the lake, dipping north about 28°, and bending 
| down at both extremities in the form of a very flat bow. The old La Fayette 
adit was driven on it at the west end, and the Cuyahoga at the east end—both now 
jabandoned. The Carp Lake Mine was opened at the surface of trap No. 2, 

known as the ‘‘ amygdaloid bed,” in the sandstone which lies between Nos. 1 and 
2. The Union Mine was opened in a gorge at the base of trap No. 3, but it is 
not now worked and its machinery sold. South of the Carp are an unknown 
number of alternate strata of traps, sandstone and conglomerate, which are re- 
ported to carry copper. Through the whole mass, several thousand feet in 
thickness, there are transverse veins, none of which have been tested. Copper- 
bearing beds, forming part of the general stratification, are now producing more 
metal, in the Superior region, than true veins. 

The Porcupine Mountain system is certainly one where metalliferous belts 
prevail over fissure veins. These belts are numerous, regular, and persistent, 
which is a very encouraging feature. 

What has for thirty years been known as the ‘‘ Great Spar Vein,” on Section 
26, a mile and a half west of the Lone Rock, proves to be a portion of a very 
heavy dike, cutting the sandstone and the slate. It bears N. 40° W. by 


—- — | needle, and stands apparently upright. About 130 feet of the easterly side is a 


mixture of sandstone and calc spar, from which flux nas been quarried for the 
old smelting works at Ontonagon. West of this is about 300 feet of compact 
bluish-black traps, with strings of vitreous quartz. On the west the black 
slate abuts against it undisturbed, and on the east the reddish-brown sandstone, 
with occasional pebbles of jasper and trap. The only mineral yet observed 
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near the dike is black oxide of copper in joints of the slate. From it to the 
east, where the slate should be expected, if it is not thrown, the rocks are 
covered by drift or swamp for several miles. Nothing is yet known of this 
dike on the trap range a mile and a half south, nor of any dislocation, 
Half a mile along the coast, to the southwest, over a continuous outcrop of 
slate, there is another smaller dike, 15 feet wide, bearing about north 20° west, 
which has not disturbed either the slate or the sandstone. 
CLEVELAND, O., February, 1877. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WURTZ AND VON RICHTHOFEN-THE ORIENTAL PORCELAIN QUESTION. 


To THE Eprror : Srr—While thanking Professor R. D. Irving, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, for the courtesy of his communication in your last issue 
(April 14), I must ask leave to make a statement or two, necessary to remove 
some misconceptions that appear likely to arise therefrom, mvolving what I 
deem to be something less than justice to my own fair claims in this matter. _ 

You will remember, of course, that I brought you the letter of Baron \ on 
Richthofen some weeks ago, long before you had heard from Professor Irving ; 
though itis true that, at the time the advance sheets of the American Chemist 
were struck off, I had not yet encountered it, for the reason that this immensely 
important document has been entirely ignored as yet in ceramic literature. On 
discovering it, I sent it immediately to Professor Chandler, but too late for pub- 
lication as a supplement to my report. It will doubtless appear as such here- 
after ; and it is already incorporated in the official publication of my report by 
the U. S. Centennial Commission, now in type. ; ; : 

Now to my main point : Prof. Irving remarks, ‘‘ This prior discovery thus is 
evidently to be credited to Von Richthofen.” It is to this sentence that I feel a 
right to demur. First : my direct investigations and demonstrations relate to 
the materials and products of au art whose seat is nearly a thousand miles dis- 
tant from King-te-ching, and, I might almost claim, on another continent. The 
broadest interpretation of the important observations of Von Richthofen could 
in no way justify even the hypothesis that the Japan porcelains contain no porce- 
lain earth, and are felsitic in composition. Second: Iam unable to see how 
the conclusion would be justifiable, from Von Richthofen’s letter, quoted by 
you, that the Chinese wares of King-te-ching are made from petrosilex or felsite. 
He compares the materials he found to jade, and intimates that the Chinese 
themselves compare it thereto. Now the Chinese jade (Damour’s jadeite) is a 
species, of composition, characters, and properties widely removed from petro- 
silex. Jadeite (the Feit-sui of Pumpelly) will be found fully described by Dana, 
with analyses by Damour, Fellenberg, and Pumpelly. _The name ‘ jade” has, 
however, also been applied vaguely to amphibolic varieties (nephrites), and to 
the highly calciferous mineral zoisite (saussurife). It is difficult, for me at least, 
to understand how Von Richthofens statements, without my analyses, could 
lead any one to any conclusion of value regarding the real nature of the material 
employed at King-te-ching. He himself intimates (in a passage not quoted by 
you) that ‘* examination in the laboratory” remains to be made of the materials 
he found. Such examinations have not been made, so far as I am aware, and 
it is probably only from my own analyses of the Japanese minerals that we have 
so far any data from which to infer the mineralogical nature of Von Richthofen’s 
‘* Kno-ling” and ‘ pe-tun-tse,” as varieties of albitoid felsites or petrosilexes. 

I submit, therefore, the two questions : Is it not indisputably just to concede 
to me entirely the discovery that the finer Japanese porcelains are composed of 
albitoid felsitic mineral, without any clay or porcelain earth, such as we desig- 
nate by the name ‘ kaolin” ? . ; 

Is it not more just, while giving all honor to Baron Von Richthofen for his 
most important and surprising observation, to concede to me the credit of hay- 
ing shown the probability—inferred by me in my report, from recorded analyses 
of Chinese wares, though at the time ignorant of Von Richthofen’s letter—that 
fine Chinese porcelains are also composed of petrosilex ; an inference which re- 
ceives from reference to Richthofen great strength and confirmation? Re- 
spectfully, Henry Wortz. 

12 Hupson Terrace, Honoxen, April 18, 1877. 


GOLD IN SCHEELITE (TUNGSTATE OF LIME) FOUND AT CHARITY MINE, 
WARREN'S, IDAHO. 


To THe Epiror : Srr—I have received from the Charity Mine in Idahoa 
hand sample of what was supposed by my correspondent to be gold in garnet, 
a natural mistake enough, as the mineral resembles grossular garnet. But I 
find it is scheelile, or calcic tungstate, a species never before, as far asI am in- 
forined, found asa gangue for gold. In the hand specimen sent to me, the 
scheelite is more than one-third the whole mass, the other minerals being quartz 
with a little pyrite, leuco-pyrite, and chalco-pyrite. I shall publish a more de- 
tailed notice of this interesting mineralogical association in the American Jour- 
nal of Science. ; 

Meanwhile permit me to thank my correspondent through your pages for his 
thoughtful attention. If miners and others in our remote mineral districts would 
make it a rule to send us by mail things interesting or seemingly new to them, 
they may often confer benefits to mineralogical and mining knowledge, and they 
may be sure always of prompt and civil attention. Yours truly, 

New Haven, April 21, 1877. B. Srmurmay. 





SIMULTANEOUS FIRING IN BLASTING. 


To THe Eprror: Sirn—The great blast recently attempted at the Port Henry 
Iron Mine was only a partial success. Its fuilure has been attributed to either 
imperfect electrical arrangements or to the freezing of the nitro-glycerine com- 
pounds used, or both. Itis evident that the consequences of a result of this 
kind would be great danger to human life in the subsequent prosecution of the 
work, also loss of capital, and, where the work is carried on for the removal of 
submarine obstructions, perhaps a total failure of the operations. ( 
becomes a question of moment whether, in our present state of knowledge of high 
explosives and their mode of detonation, there isany reasou why such a failure 
should occur. In considering this point the foliowing questions suggest them- 
selves : 


mines ? 5 

2. Can frozen nitro-glycerine compounds be detonated ? ; 

3. Will simultaneous detonation of a large number of charges of considerable 
quantity of high explosive not be dangerous to surrounding structures ? 


This last query, although having no direct bearing on the question at issue, is | 


still so intimately associated with it that its consideration here is thought not to 
be without interest. 
That a large number of mines can be simultaneously successfully fired was 
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| metals available, belong to the State ; 


| sedimentary, or alluvial mines. 


| by roo meters wide ; 
1. Is it possible to fire, with certainty, simultaneously a large number of | 


| mines of the same class are known. 








demonstrated by Gen. Newton’s blast of Hallett’s Point Reef, where over 4,000 


reparate charges were simultaneously exploded. The method here adopted 
consisted in dividing all of the charges to be fired into a large number of inde- 
pendent groups, supplying sufficient battery power for each group to fire with 
certainty all the fuses in the group, and then at the requisite moment simul- 
taneously closing the circuits of all the groups, by means of the apparatus since 
patented by the writers of this communication. 

This apparatus, as employed for firing large blasts, consists principally of two 
wooden plates, one fixed, the other movable vertically above the first. The 


| former is provided with brass cups filled with mereury. The brass stems of these 


cups extend beneath the table, where they end in screw cups for wire connec- 
tions. The movable plate carries pins passing through it and corresponding to 
the mereury cups. The ends of these pins also form screw cups at the upper 
side of the plate for wire connections. This plate is supported by a suspension 


| cord into which a small cartridge is introduced, whose explosion by an indepen- 


dent battery, placed at a convenient and safe distance, severs the cord, thus allow- 
ing the pin plate to drop, thereby causing the pins to simultaneously enter the 
mercury cups, and consequently closing all the open circuits in case the wire 
connections [viz. from positive pole of battery to fuses, from fuses to mercury 
cup, from screw cup of pin to negative pole of battery] of each of the groups to 
be fired are previously completed. 

As the number of cups and pins can be increased at will, and since the proba- 
bility of firing a number of mines increases with the number of groups into 
which they are divided, and the probability of detonating a single charge is pro- 
portional to the number of independent fuses placed into it, it follows that this 
method of simultaneously firing an unlimited number of independent groups 
offers a sure means of preventing misfire, and that five thousand charges can, 
with the same degree of certainty, be ignited as ten. Until recently the method 
employed for the simultaneous firing of mines by means of electricity consisted in 
placing the fuses in the charges, uniting the ends of the fuse and lead wires, in 
groups or single series, bringing the lead wires to the battery, placed at a safe 
distance, and there touching off the blast. This manner of ignition necessitated 
a large and expensive battery as source of electricity, long and heavy lead wires 
as electrical conductors, complicated wire joints, and, moreover, was of very 
uncertain character, a break in the single current formed by the lead wires being 
sufficient to produce a misfire of all the fuses. The method of independent 
groups, with the interposition of the circuit closer described, overcomes these 
defects. When placed and used in conjunction with the batteries close to the 
mines, but short lead wires are required, and hence smaller batteries will suffice. 
Enabling the simultaneous firing of all the charges, however divided up into sets 
of independent groups and batteries, the circuit closer offers in addition the 
enormous advantage of simpler wire joints and greater security against misfire, 
since a fault in one of the sets—being here centrally localized— does not 
affect the other groups. 

Although the apparatus is with slight alterations also applicable for electricity 
of the highest tension, yet the necessity of perfectly insulating the conducting 
wires, and the diffieulty of accurate testing of high tension fuses in the method of 
ignition by electric spark, are alone sufficient objections against the attempt to 
use friction machines for large and important blasts. The choice between the 
electrical sources reduces itself, therefore, to an adoption of voltaic batteries or 
magneto-electric machines. 

In addition to the electrical appliances used we may also apply the laws of 
detonating charges by transmission. For this purpose the different charges 
should be connected by proper tubing when blasting on land, while the agency 
of water would be employed for transmitting the detonation in submarine 
blasting. It will thus be seen that there is no reason to doubt the possibility of 
simultaneously firing, with certainty, any number of mines. 

In reference to the second point, it is only =:ccessary to state that numerous 
experiments have proved that nitro-glyceriue compounds can positively be 
exploded in the frozen state as well as when not congealed, provided that the 
proper fuse is used. 

tegarding the third point, General Newton’s successful blast of Hallett’s 
Point Reef, in the destruction of which over 50,000 pounds of high explosives 
were simultaneously exploded, without damaging structures within 600 feet 
measured from the most extreme mines, is still so fresh in our memory that no 
further comment is needed, save to say that this satisfactory result was due to 
the fact that the above quantity of explosive was divided up into about 4,500 
well-tamped charges, each of them proportionate to the work it had to perform in 
breaking up the rock assigned to it. We thus see that, if the charges are 
properly proportioned to the work to be performed, the whole energy of the 
explosive being consumed in the demolition of the rock, no fear of any destruc- 
tive external action need be entertained. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
Jurivs H. Srrrepincer, C. E., 
17 University Place, New York City. 
A. DorerFurncer, C. E., 
62 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, 
New Yorx, April 24, 1877. 


THE Mrxinc Laws oF Totima.—The portion of the Codigo de Fomento of 
1858 relating to mines has been carefully translated and annotated by Mr. R. C. 
Philpott (London : Clowes & Sons), and will be found very useful to capitalists 
engaged in mining in that State. _ It is explained that in the State of Tolima all 
mines of emeralds and of rock salt belong to the Granadian Confederacy ; all 


| mines of other precious stones, and those of metals of every class, whether native 


or in combination, always provided that they can be worked so as to render the 
and all mines not comprised in the two 
former paragraphs belong tothe owners of the surface of the ground. Conces- 
sions of mines belonging to the State are granted to discoverers, and upon de- 
nouncement in writing. Explorations must not be made within a town or village, 


Té therefore:| but are free in all other places with the consent of the owner of the land ; on un- 
P| 3 | 


fenced lands indemnity must be given for damage. Mines are classed as vein, 
He who receives the title of a mine pays $25 to 
the Treasury of the State. The first discoverer of a mine has the right to the 
concession. The pretenencia of a vein mine is 2 hectares or 200 meters on the vein 
if the vein average less than 60 centimeters, 50 meters more 
on the vein is given ; of a sedimentary mine, the area is 1 hectare, in square or 
rectangular form. The discoverer of a vein mine is entitled to one claim if it 
correspond to a vein known at some other point ; to two claims if it be a new 
mine on a known ridge ; and to three claims if it be a vein and ridge where no 
Possession is lost by failing to pay $10 per 
year tax, and to employ two or more peons for at least one month in each year. 
The miner has right of way for materials and minerals over adjoining owners’ 
road to reach the public road. The Toliman laws appear to be very liberal, and 
by making them known Mr. Philpott will have done much to direct the attention 
of British capitalists to its mineral resources.—Mining Journal. 
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MINERAL STATISTICS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


We take from the British Colonist of April 11 the following abstract of the | 
report of the Minister of Mines upon the mineral production of British Columbia : 
The Hon. A. C. Elliott, who, in addition to filling the onerous dual positions 
of Attorney-General and Provincial Secretary, is alto Minister of Mines, laid his 
annual report on the condition of the mines of the Province before the House on 
Thursday. There is much to interest and instruct the reader in the report. The 
gold yield of 1876 is estimated at $1,786,648.50, a falling off of over $500,000 as 
compared with the yield of 1875. The following carefully compiled table will 
show that the gold yield since 1858 hasaggregated 339,953,618 : 
Table showing the actually known and estimated yield of Gold, the number of 
Miners employed, and their averaye earnings per man, per year, from 1858 to 
1876. 








| 


Number of Miners | Average yearly earnings 


he Tots 
Year. | Total. employed, | per man. 


1858 ‘ 


5 $=20.353 
(6 months.) ‘ eres 











1859 1,615,072 4.000 

1860 2.228.543 4.400 ) | 

1561 2,666,115 4.200 634 | 

1862 ‘ f . ‘ ,100 517 

1863 \ 4,246,266 ‘ cam 452 

1864 3:753.850 4 400 849 

1865 3+491,205 4.204 813 | 

1866 2.662.176 | 2.08 893 | 

1867 2,480,868 | 3-044 814 

1868 2,372,972 | 2,390 gu2 

1869 1,774,978 | 2.369 749 

1870 1.330.956 | 2,348 569 

1871 1,799,440 2.450 734 

1872 1,610,972 2.400 671 

1873 1,395,749 2,300 567 

1874 1,544,618 | 2,868 643 

1875 2.4 4,904 | 2 1.222 

1875 1,789,648 2 783 
339,953,618 | 60,251 S662 








The report contains dispatches trom Mr. Vowell, the Gold Commissioner of 
Cassiar, as to the encouraging prospects of that district for 1877, which pros- 
pects, there is every reason to believe, will be realized. A list of the claims 
working on McDame, Thibert, and Dease Creeks, and the approximate yield of 
each claim, is furnished. The yield of gold in Cariboo for 1876 is estimated by 
the government agent at $646,000, as against $760,000 for 1875. The falling 
off is chiefly in the rich claims on Lightning Creek, which alone produced over 
$500,000 in 1875. Several new creeks have been opened, among which Canyon 
Creek attracts considerable attention. The working of quartz ledges is attract- 
ing notice, and a company has been organized to test ledges that have been dis- 
covered, and the government have extended a helping hand. 
of the agent’s report may be considered satisfactory. The agents at Yale, 
Lillooet, and Lytton have made returns showing that $42,000 in gold was 
mined from the bars and benches of Fraser and Thompson rivers during the 
year, and Chinamen are making from $5 to $7 a day to the hand on diggings at 
Hill’s Bar, abandoned by white miners since 1859. Mr. C. A. Vernon, acting 
as gold commissioner at the Cherry and Mission creeks diggings, reports on 
December 18th that diggings that will pay $6 a day to the hand have been 
found there. Pierre Bissett and George Leblanc took out $540 in a month ; 
Squires and Thorp took out $90 in a few days. A tunnel has been run into the 
hill from the creek some sixty feet, and a good prospect obtained. 
has been formed to bring in water. Some $8,000 was taken out during the 
season, Christian Bros. being most fortunate. It is evident from this report 
and from private information which we have obtained that these diggings are 
destined to attract much attention. The returns froin Kootenay show a falling 
off in the gold yield of $16,000; but great hopes are entertained of Quartz 
Creek. 

The returns from the coal fields show a large increase, notwithstanding the 
depressed state of the San Fravcisco market and the fire which during the sum- 
mer most unfortunately broke out in Wellington Mine. The total output of 
coal in 1876 was 139,191 tons 15 cwt.; in 1875, [10,145 tons, showing an increase 
29,046 tons 15 cwt. ‘There were sold in 1876, 140,185 tons 2 cwt.; in 1875, 
97,644 tons 10 cwt.; an increase of 42,540 tons 12cwt. During the year two 
new mines have been opened, viz. the Harewood and Baynes Sound, with 
every prospect of success. 

An important discovery of silver and copper has been made on Salmon Arm, 
Jarvis Inlet, which promises to be of considerable value. The gobbled-up iron 
island of Taxada remains in statu quo, having fallen into the hands of specu- 
lators. 


MINING NEWS. 
Staff Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 
ARIZONA. 

From the Arizona Miner of the 6th (an unusually good number) we condense 
the following notes regarding the mines of that Territory : 

Humbug district is growing rapidly, and is to have a ten-stamp mill shortly. 
The Tip-Top, Pearl, Swilling, Cricket, Willow, Cottonwood, Hidden Treasure, 
and Eddy claims are all under work and showing well. The developments on 
these mines amount to shafts sunk 30 to 100 feet, which the Miner reports has 
opened an unusually large amount of high grade silver ore. 

There is much excitement about Camp Grant over the reported discovery of 
cinnabar lodes in Arivapah cation, where coal is also believed to exist. 

In Alexandria district the Doyle, Warren, and Sour Juniper are showing well. 
Recent advices from California report again the sale of the Peck Mine, in this 
district, for $400,000 

The Vulture is doing well and keeping Smith’s Mill at Wickenberry steadily 
running. 

The énterprise of the 11th inst. says: The Black Warrior Mine in the Peck dis- 
trict is a large bold ledge carrying a very high grade of galenaore. The gangue 
is porphyry in a formation of slate, and there are three shafts down upon the 


mine. A tunnel has been run from the north eighty feet, striking the main | 


shaft at a depth-of sixty-seven feet. Two hundred feet south from the main 


shaft another shaft has been sunk to the depth of forty-five feet, and to the | 


north of the main shaft one hundred and fifty feet; the north shaft is sunk, 
which is now down thirty-five feet. 
wide. 

Messrs. Walsh, Pletz, and others have recently made a discovery of a large 


The general tenor | 


A company | 


| the shaft at a depth of fifty-five feet. 


| class from $400 to $600. 


The pay streak is from three to four feet | 


The character of the ore is carbonate and sulphide of lead in a gangue of spar, 
and it is thought to be, and probably is, the best smelting ore yet discovered in 
Yavapai County. The vein is about three and a half feet wide, carrying a thirty- 
inch streak of ore, and is in a formation of granite. We bave seen a large 


| specimen of the ore, and it bears every characteristic of first-class ore for reduc- 


tion by smelting process. 
Upon the claim on the Goodwin in Turkey Creek district the tunnel is now in 
sixty feet, forty feet of which is upon the ledge. At fifty feet the tunnel crosses 
The vein is four and a half feet from wall 
to wall, and carries a pay streak of from one to two feet wide, being a fine grade 
of rich antimonial silver ore. 

COLORADO. 
A ten-stamp mill is to be built at Parrott City. 
The shaft or main opening of the American is now 220 feet deep, and 1,100 
feet of levels have been run, so that the vein is pretty thoroughly opened. The 
pay material varies froman inch to 20 inches in thickness. During the last 
three months the value of the ore has been considerably higher than during the 
preceding six, first-class (selling price) averaging $7,000 per ton. and second- 
Besides this there are from six to eight hundred tons 
on the dump which is worth from $50 to $60 per ton. In the thirty months of 
operation under Mr. Hitchcock’s ownership, this vein has produced a total yield 
of $190,000 in gold, a-large proportion of which has been profit. Itisat present 
clearing from 36,000 to $8,000 per month. —Legister. 
The Humboldt is now down to the depth of 450 feet, and is employing 40 men. 
The mine for some months past has been undergoing development rather than 
stoping, and is rapidly getting into splendid condition, the backs now being 
opened aggregating 650 feet in length by 200 deep. The mine is well supplied 
with hoisting and pumping machines, and is yielding from 150 to 200 tons of ore 
per month, which will average about $120. At the bottom a good vein of ore is 
still found. For the amount of development done very few mines in the West 
can show so good a record of productivensss as the Humboldt and Pocahontas 
claims of the Pocahontas vein. 





Staff Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal, 


The Molly Maguires, or some Lranch of that interesting family of lawless 
individuals, have evidently emigrated from Pennsylvania to the West since the 
recent persecution of their order im the Keystone State. About four months ago 
a strike took place in Erie, the northern coal center of Colorado, consequent 
upon a determination of owners of mines to reduce the pay of miners from $1 to 
75 cents perton. The strike culminated last weekin the burning of the Boulder 
Valley shaft and incline houses, and the blowing up of about fifty feet of the 
timber-work at the mouth of the river by gunpowder, thus preventing produc- 


| tion from that vein for some time, even if the company running it are not fur- 


ther hindered by more violence on the part of the operatives. Unfortunately, 
the number of producing coal mines in the State is so large that there is little 
hopes of owners getting the better of the men at present. On the contrary, 
several mines outside of Erie,are taking advantage of the trouble at that town to 
push their product on the market, a course which will probably compel the 
Boulder Valley and Rob Roy companies to relinquish their attempt to lower the 
price of mining for the present. 

The prospect which Utah had two years ago of producing its own coke from 
San Pete coal, and which was destroyed for the time by the transfer of the con- 
trol of the Utah Central and Southern railroads to the Union Pacific, has again 
revived. Atthe time mentioned it was shown by tests on a large scale, at the 
Germania, Flagstaff, Saturn, and other large works, that San Pete cval could be 
coked with excellent results, and furnished to smelters in Utah and Nevada at 
about 25 per cent. below the cost of the Connellsville article ; that the coke was 
of the best quality, fully capable of sustaining the heavy burden of lead furnaces; 


|and, further, that it was sufficiently free from impurities to be used in the smelt- 


ing of iron, of which metal there are excellent deposits in the Territory, both in 
the immediate vicinity of the fuel and also along the line of the Trans-Con- 
tinental Railroad. Of late, however, a move has been made among San Pete 
coal men looking towards the building of an independent narrow-gauge road 
from their mines to the Salt Lake Valley, which may ultimately be successful. 
The amount of coke now imported to Utah foots up about 30,000 tons annually, 
and costs the Territory nearly a million dollars. San Pete coke can be delivered 
}at Sandy at $20 per ton, and yet give a good margin of profit to the burners. 
It is to be hoped that the contemplated road will be built this summer. 

The bed of semi-anthracite coal discovered several years agc on the south- 
western flank of the Elk Mountain range, in Lake County, Colorado, is to be 
opened this year, it is reported, and an attempt made to market it in San Juan. 
The bed, so far as known, is not very extensive, yet large enough to be mined to 
a profit if a sale for it is found not toofaroff. Lake City, the present metropolis 
of San Juan, is situated about 60 miles southwest of the Elk Mountains, and be- 
tween the two localities is an open rolling country, easily traversed without 
heavy grades, and likely soon to be settled hy farmers and stockmen, as the 
valleys are broad, fertile, and productive of as fine natural grass as is to be found 
anywhere. 

Trinidad coal has been found to coke so well, and to produce such an excellent 
quality of material, that the sale of it this year is bound to be large. The owners 
of the mines are preparing to burn a large quantity, and have made efforts (with 
what success we are unacquainted) to introduce it in Wyoming, Utah, and 
Nevada in place of Indiana coke. Prof. Wm. B. Potter, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, who made an extensive trip through the Colorado coal dis- 
tricts in 1875, has lately finished a very thorough examination of the coals of the 
State, and expresses his opinion on the Trinidad seams in the most favorable 
terms. His analyses, we believe, will shortly be published, and we think they 
will be a surprise to those who have thought lightly of Colorado lignites. 


RECENT MINING DECISIONS. 


A recent decision by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, in the case 
of the Woodville placer application, is as follows: Where no adverse claim was 
filed, and no suit begun within the period of publication, or thirty days there- 
after, but a suit was afterwards instituted before a court of competent jurisdiction, 
wherein the plaintiff recovered judgment against the applicants for a patent for 
| an interest in their mine, and he then filed with the Commissioner a transcript 

of the judgment-roll as a bar to the issuance of a patent, Held: That the plaintiff 
| had no standing before the Land Office, and that his remedy was in a Court of 
Equity, to compel the patentees to convey to him that portion of the patent for 
which he recovered judgment in the court of law. 





body of lead in Walnut Grove district, and have named it the ‘* Lady Josephine.” 


The Secretary of the Interior, in the case of Poley & Thomas vs. The State of 
California, involving title to a school section in the Stockton land district, has 
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2% 
decided that title to all of the 16th and 36th sections of unoccupied public lands 


in California vests in the State at the date of the survey, if at that time they are 
not known to be mineral or are not treated as such by the State. The important 
general principle announced has never been authoritatively established. ‘The 
section in controversy was not discovered to be mineral until four years after the 
date of survey ; but, according to this decision, the State title would have firmly 
attached to the section if minerals had been discovered upon it the next day. 





The foilowing is the full text of an important ruling by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, which decides a question of interest to miners : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, } 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. - 
March 26th, 1877. \ 

Register and Receiver, Stockton, California—Gentlemen: On the 17th of 
October, 1876, Horace Bellows, H. C. Badger, and Augustus Walker presented 
their application for patent for one thousand linear feet of the Champion Mine, 
with surface ground six hundred feet in width, said premises being designated by 
the Surveyor-General as lot 37, township 11 south, range 23 east, Mount Diablo 
meridian. 

You refused to receive and file said application, as it includes and embraces a 
portion of the northeast quarter, section 32, in said township, which was entered 
by Richard M. Keyes, October 21, 1874. ; 

The papers submitted in the case and the records of this office show that R. M. 
Keyes and two others located one thousand feet of the Champion Mine on the 21st 
day of May, 1866, and that such location was recorded in the Recorder's office of 
Fresno County, California, on the same day, at the request of R. M. Keyes ; that 
Keves on the 21st of June, 1866, purchased the interest of one of his co-locators, 
and conveyed his entire interest to the present applicants for patent, December 
1, 1866, and that the present applicants purchased the remaining interest in said 
mirie on the 2d day of July 1867. The applicants allege that they and their 
grantors have been continuously in the possession of said mine since the original 
discovery thereof, and that they have in all respects complied with the require- 
ments of the law in holding and working the same. 

On the 21st of October, Richard M. Keyes made final homestead entry No. 280 
of said northeast quarter, section 32, and on the 20th of January, 1875, patent 
issued upon said entry. 

No title was acquired by virtue of this patent toany known mine, for, by the 
positive provisions of the statute, lands are not subject to pre-emption or homestead 
entry ‘‘on which are situated any known mines or miners.” (Sections 2258 and 
2289, Revised Statutes.) Title to mineral land can only be acquired by parties 
who show compliance with the terms of the Act regulating the disposal of mine- 
ral lands. ee 

A “known mine 
his entry, a mine located by himself and others, and sold by them to the present 
aplicants. 5 ; a ; 

It appears by a copy of the decree of the court of the Thirteenth Judicial Dis- 
trict of California, rendered on the 18th of November, 1876, in the case of H. 
Bellows et al. vs. R. M. Keyes et al., that it was decreed by said court that ‘the 
plaintiffs have had ever since the 27th day of May, 1867, and still have, the posses- 


sion and exclusive right to the possession of their said mining claim and premises, | 


and are and have been for years past entitled to apply for and receive a patent 


from the government of the United States, under the laws of Congress, and in | 
That the | 


conformity thereto, of and to and for said mining claim and premises. 
said patent to said R. M. Keyes conveys and grants to him or to his assigns no 


right or title or interest in or to the land embraced within the said. northeast | 
quarter of said section 32, covered by this mining claim and premises of the | 
That the said patent and the said conveyance thereunder | 
made, be. and the same are hereby, set aside and declared null and void, and the | 


plaintiff. 


defendant, and each and every one of them are forever estopped and hereby pre- 


cluded from claiming any right or interest in title to or ownership of said mining: | 


claim and premises or any part thereof. . And the right of possession 
ot plaintiffs of and to their said mining claim and premises is hereby affirmed 
and declared valid, legal, and just.’ 

As the Government has not vet divested itself of the title to said mine, you will 
receive the applications of said H. Bellows et al. for patent therefor, upon com- 
pliance with the law and instructions. 

Be pleased to inform ali parties in interest, and acknowledge the receipt hereof. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. A. WILLIAMSON, Commissioner. 
NOTES, 

THE BETTS COVE (NEWFOUNDLAND) COPPER MINE.—The deposit in this mine is a 
large one and well situated for mining and shipping. The cars which bring the 
ore out’ of the mine can dump it on board the largest class of vessel without tran- 
shipment. Work is being pushed with considerable vigor, but without much 
technical skill. The consequence is that the workings are unsafe, several acci- 
dents having occurred involving a grievous loss of life; and although large quanti- 
ties of ore may be cheaply extracted at present, yet the future of the mine is being 
most seriously impaired. 


A “‘FIRE-DAMP METER” WHICH MAY SERVE TO DETERMINE THE AMOUNT OF 
PROTOCARBIDE OF HYDROGEN IN A MINE.—M. J. Cogur~uion.—The author has 
contrived two forms of his apparatus, the one for use in the mine and the other 
for laboratory purposes. Both depend on the principles that hydrogen and its 
gaseous carbides are completely burnt in presence of oxygen and a palladium 
wire raised to white redness.—Chemical News. 


DurRANGO MINING Co., SAN Dimas, MEXICco.—The mines have been for the past 
2 years in charge of Mr. A. V. Temple, of this city. At the end of thirteen years 
of operation the company has struck rich ore in the tunnel now being driven to 
drain the old mines. These old mines were last worked about sixty years ago, 
are some 1,000 feet in depth, and the tunnel driven in from the side of the moun- 
tain will be about 1,350 feet in length and will strike the old works which are now 
filled to the depth of 400 feet with water ; at a depth of probably 975 feet—verti- 
cal—from the surface. The ores are principally sulphide of silver, containing gold 
in iron pyrites. Ore has just been struck in the tunnel, now 1,250 feet, in which, 
after assorting, is valued at $800 per ton. 


Exopvs OF MINERS FROM SCRANTON, Pa.—A telegram to the New York Herald 
of the 19th April, notes the departure from Scranton, Pa., of fifty-four families 
for the. Far West. It adds: Beery workingman in the valley who can muster 
together enough funds to carry him away to the distant farms of the wild West 
is preparing to leave, and it is expected that before the 1st of May no fewer than 
500 families will have left the Lackawanna and Wyoming valleys. Those who 
left to-day were of a sober, industrious class, who cannot bear idleness, and who 
are eager to face privation and poverty in order to win a little home for them- 
selves. Toil has no terrors for them, and they are just the very ones that a com- 
munity regrets to lose. 


FICHTELITE AND RETEN, CRYSTALLINE HYDROCARBONS IN THE PEAT DEPOSITS OF 
THE FICHTEL RANGE OF Mountains.—A. Schmidt.—Fichtelite is a crystalline 
hydrocarbon, occurring as fine monolinic crystals, or brittle, yellow scales in the 

at. Its formula, according to Gorup, is C,H;, while Bromeis makes it C,Hg. 
It is soluble in ether and can be sublimed without de- 
Along with Fichtelite in similar relations, though more rarely found, 


ts melting point is 46° C. 
composition. 








| found. 


| of nearly equal width running into it at nearly right angles. 


| stitious dread of touching. 
| affirmed to be mines of incalculable wealth, guarded by gnomes and fearful spells, 





is another hydrocarbon, which has been called Reten, and to which the formula 
C,,Hio has been given. It is distinguished from Fichtelite by crystallizing from 
its solution in ether, while Fichtelite remains as a resinous mass. It is gradually 
soluble in dilute H,SO,, and gives a crystalline compound with trinitrophenol. 
Its point of fusion is 213°. 


ROUMANIAN AMBER.—According to H. Biziste, of Bucharest, Roumanian am- 
ber differs totally from the German amber found on the shores of the Baltic Sea. 
Both are the fossil resins of antediluvian trees, and agree in chemical composition, 
but differ in,color. German amber is found only of light colors—yellow, white, 
and pink—while Roumanian amber is red, pink, brown, blue, green and black. 
These colors are frequently found mixed ina single piece, and we also have lumps 
with silver-colored veins and gold specks. On account of this variety of colors, 
the Roumanian amber is highly esteemed, and the darker and more beautiful 
pieces are more costly than yellow amber, especially as they are more rare. 
German amber is found in the sea or in alluvial earth; the Roumanian amber is 
only found in mountainous places and highlands, where it is sought and dug out 
by the peasants. The collection of amber languishes, or, more properly speaking, 
is never conducted in arational manner. The peasants, being ignorant and led 
only by instinct, dig here and there, wherever they guess that amber is to be 
Formerly, this amber was found in larger quantities, and also in much 
larger pieces than at present. Biziste is of the opinion that if the search for 
amber and its collection should be carried on in ascientific manner by competent 
judges, it would prove remunerative. Atthe Vienna Exhibition, Biziste took a 
diploma for a beautiful collection of cigar holders, ornaments, etc., made of black 
amber.—Scientific American. 


GoLp MininG 1Nn Sparn.—In the books of Titus Livius mention is made of the 
splendid ornaments of fine gold worn by the Roman matrons, and that the gold 
came from the district of Tamaya in Spain. <A short time since an enthusiastic 
classical scholar who knew the district, and was aware that there did not even 
exist among the indigenes even the tradition of the existence of the mine referred 
to, resolved, if it were possible, to discover it. After several months’ careful inves- 
tigation, and when he was about to give up the attempt in despair, what appeared 
to be an old shaft was discovered under the shade of anold oak tree. This was 
carefully cleaned out and extensive Roman galleries were laid open. Ona sur- 
vey being made a lode of ferruginous conglomerate, 80 centimeters (32 inches) 
wide, was found. In this gold was discovered, perfectly visible to the naked eve. 
Since then assays have been made bothin Paris and Madrid, and the lode stuff 
has been practically tested in bulk by Figueroa, of Cartagena. These trials have 
given the enormous results of 22 oz. to 24 0z. of gold per metric quintal, with 12 
ozs. to 14 ozs. of silver. Arrangements have now been made for a perpetual lease 
at a royalty of 15 per cent. on the gross product of gold, with option of purchase 


| within one year for £100,0co, £5,000 being payable on signing the definite contract 
did exist upon the land in question at the date Keyes made | 


of lease, and three months being offered for making any investigations that may 
be desired. It is stated that in the lode already mentioned there areseven others 
The main lode can 
be followed right up the mountain, and the whole property can be worked by 
adits. As the mine is within a short distance of a railway station there would be 
great facilities for working it, and itis believed that if English capital could he 
secured for developing it, the results would be satisfactory to all concerned.— 
Mining Journal. 


A New Kiyp or Mintnc.—BvRIED CITIES IN CENTRAL Asta.—An expedition 
to explore the buried cities of Central Asia is talked of in Bombay and elsewhere 
inIndia. That treasures like those at Mycenz may be found in the sands of Mon- 
golia is at least possible. If tradition be of any value—a tradition, too, which has 
persistently clung to one locality through the lapse of centuries—the tomb of 
Ghengiz Khan is yet, with its fabulously rich treasures, to be found (as Colonel 
Prejevalsky was told by the Mongols) to the south of Lake Tabasun-Nor. Your 
readers may remember the quaint legend about the last resting-place of the great 
Khan. Within the tomb lies a man who seems asleep. Every evening a sheep or 
a horse is tied near to the spot, and lo! in the morning the animals have been eaten. 
In 300 years, say the Mongols, the sleeper will awake and lead countless hosts of 
his children to victory anddominion. The old story is said to be circulating more 
and more widely every year. Then the Mongols say that constantly the drifting 
sands disclose here and there gold and silver treasures, which they have a super- 
The buried cities under the sands of the Gobi are 


while all the deserts around the hidden ruins are peopled by myriads of howling 
ghosts. Dr. Bellew established the fact some time since that we shall probably 
have several of these buried cities revealed shortly, in a similarly natural manner 
to that in which they were primarily concealed from the sight of man. The sands 
of the deserts of Central Asia regularly move and drift from east to west, and even 
now the eastern borders of deserts are being denuded widely of all soil that can 
be torn away and borne westward by the violent winds that rage with incrediblle 
fury many months of the year in those regions. Will Russia be the first to aval 
herself practically of the knowledge of this ?—London Atheneum. 


Exports OF RAILWAY IRON FROM GREAT BRITAIN, extracted from Government 
returns by Messrs. W. W. & C. Richardson : 


Month ending March 31. 3 months ending Mar. 3r 





























€ 
To 1875. 1876. 1877. 1875. 1876, 1877. 
. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
United States........... chndan ewan abadarars 4,052 31 302 9,013 | 85 7€2 
ER i canis: arnsdaa sis eandielawndcswicenes 2,205 814 | 3,625 | 3,228 | 1,038 | 7.516 
OY oxo daw nes soc exnpmnnnianceweeeas II 35 | cess 10 | 7O 5 
TN i ssivic wis osc'ncewiwoscnevedans 2,709 55738 9,831 | 10,015 | 11,497 | 16,800 
British North America...............0565 64! 324 | 31 | 6,221 | 2,083 879 
REIN a Sec ra Sci onoue okcnsnsiee decadence 2 | 66 | _ 133 | 2} 136 133 
PUTO oo 3: s/sins nin 0:3 Uainin aseials: waiviaree'sio'w 9.144 | 2202 3004 | 22,583 | 8,245 | 12,774 
Me i aad 6200 cncinn nencia was ns cn aceese 341 99r 1,724 | 2,678 | 3,990 | 6,450 
Mos ages ecu dexsaetceasiiedsasts 256 | 43 261 388 | 60 580 
Spain and Canaries...............s000-- 947 754 1,960 , 3,046 | 3,058 6 315 
Sweden and Norway..............0:eeee- 2,905 4,362 850 8,490 9,431 1,853 
WPI 6 ou. anne cacnaiivemmercsinankaw aces cl 626 551 | 475 5,650 | 631 507 
PODIANTM eicsoxcsesecd cavceeciquisiiesadeis | 87 8 144 212 3 200 
BONN cr rcntinwc das cenesevancsics! esicanwaics | 880 739 3 9,832 | 1,644 3 
UNO os cic sve wnisaveewosdercssicies saeie's | 18 Palas sien 22 | 24 Ir 
NEN dic dnnerviecrcunccmmeononesas i 43 166 254 | 541 | 195 480 
PINS gictrvcisicns acuc cone awaeneneee | 12 4 45 346 | 135 50 
WN ocean ena sieees cic deeeangecaonepne | 297 2,963 573 2,541 | 9,267 | 1.512 
CORRE CODTITIOE i056 6.s 5 osiccceccecectsveres | 6,101 2,148 3,850 | 17,802 | 11,991 | 10,954 
Ee anes viswisacbndedotuntaads 1,369 | 21,934 | 30,078 |102,626 | 63,618 | 67,784 





Total exports from Great Britain of iron : j | 
and steel to all countries............... 164,067 149,196 (176,948 473,569 |418.519 |446,519 








Month of March, 3 months to March 31. 














| 1876, 1877. 1876. 1877. 
| Tons | Tons. Tons. Tons. 
. ° ° | 2a ant ey me 
Estimated total of iron rails.............. 15,852 14,378 | 46,592 30.385 
= 2 | eh ; 2,876 12,077. | 7:953 28,741 
asisiasicansiindatimsidslaniibieilitae — — 
POTGE OF CA oss sceaeicnasascnes | 18,728 } 26,455 | 54:545 


59,126 
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‘STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 


This is the only Report publis ee that wives full and accurate 
returns of the production of our 4 Anthracite min s. 
Comparative Statement for the week ending April 21, and 
years from Jan rst. 


Tons of 2,240 1b. 





Ww ~~ ing Te gion . 














D. & H. Canal Co...... 51,584 588,212 60,7 

D.L. & Ww RR. OO..<:3 47.381 586.422 35,9 

Penn, Coal Co...... seo] 21,105 3.957 I ( 

i. ¥. BR. Co............] 24,008) 288,873 3,225 390 

P. & N. ¥. RR. Co.... 1.11 13 984 7.371 

a” a es Pee | 36,123 37950 41,277 271,141 

Penn. Canal Co.........] 19,224 42 18,546 
190,52 193,51 2,157 

Lehigh Region. | 

Me Wee GOs. cc ccxpccel S975 70,99 562,97 

C. RR. of N lek esa leeu | 39,13 ) 246,357 

D. HW. & W.B. RR... 5 


Schuylkill Region. 
P. & R. R. RR.Co...... 
Shamokin & Lykens Val. 





Sullivan Region. 
Sul. & Erie RR. Co...... 





BML ccc ipesensceues's 455. ae 45797 167 


Increase. ..... 3,276 1,352,201 
Decrease .... 


452,134 3.434,966 





The above table does not include the amount of coal con- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about five per cent. 
of the whole production. 


Receipts of Coal at Boston, for the week ending April 20, 
aud years trom Jan. 








| 1877. | 1876. 


Tons of 2,240 Ib. eames 


Week. | Year. | Wee k. Year. 

















From | | 
Alexandria and Georgetown | a 1,298] 954 5,556 
Philadelphia . seseceeeeseee} 15,980] 96,969} 14,840; 78,755 
ee | 2,660 , 2,220! 25.422 
Other places 10,016] 56,724 15,455 551 
Great Britain........... 707 5 fe 3,407 
Nova Scotia. } 3.669 ee 199 
DORR sks nese ne 31,521) 184,111| 33,469) 176,89 
Perth Amboy business: Tons, 
Received for the week ................ 23,519 
Shipped for the week............. soos SROSe 
ORR ROE PAGEL BE. os os ceca cawanes oust SH 770 


The Exports of Coal from Baltimore for the week ending 
April 20, were 1,482 tons, and since Jan, rst, 12,646 tons as 
against 10,860 tons for the corresponding period of 1876 . 


The decrease of shipments of Cumberland Coal over the Cum- 
berland Branch, and Cumberland and Piedment Railroads 
amounts to 42.599 tons, as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1870. 


Belvidere Delaware RR. report for week Week| Year. | Year. 












ending April 21. ‘ 1876. 
Coal for chipment at Coal Port (Trenton)| 800 572) 39,144 
“ South Amboy. ....|:3.267| 272 909|139, 607 
Coal for distribution.................... | 3.995] 
Coal for Courpany’s BB pt Voges 1,521| 23,823] 16,159 


The production of Bituminous Coal for the 
week ending April 21, was as follows : 
Tons of 2.000 Ib., except where otherwise designated. 
Cumberland Region, Md.. Week, Tons. Year, Tons. 
eee rr 46,220 284,617 


Barclay Region, Pa. 
Jarclay RR. tons of 2,240]b 





Kees pe we swans 5,531 112,474 
Broad Top Region, Pa. 

Huntingdon and Broad Top RR........ . 332 46,652 

Ry ME NS wins oe vne= sens succes 830 14,155 
Clearfield Region, Pa: 

DN ck odceiuhea sauaeandaacehs 745 

*Tyrone and Cle WR rc enn ce et 22,29 3 
Allegheny Region, Pa. 

| Se 4 57.505 


Pittsburg Region, Pa. 


*West Penn. RR.... 3-499 
*Bouthwest Penn. RR. .........- .ssesses 49 

*Penn & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. RR.. 11.352 
oi ig arr 6,452 
g.*For the week ending April 14. 





The Production of Coke for the week ending April 14. 


Tons of 2,000 Ib. Week. Year. 
SE SURE 25s Suasishicn un se ay.cs knee be 509 22,914 
PORIINONS SWUI: DEED. . 5.6 sks svenicencceens 7,466 176,986 
Penn & Westmoreland Region, Penn. RR. 1,605 
Pecmearys, Pe. TE... occ ccsns os cceeces 3-402 


Total. 








266,610 
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COAL TRADE REVIEW. 





NE 


EW YORK, Friday Evening, April 27, 1877. 


Anthracite. 

There has been a very large business done since there 
were appearances, sufficient tomislead the uninitiated 
into the belief that a combination would be formed. 
During the past week there has been a very active busi- 


ness, but at prices much below circular rates, and if | 


anything, a little lower than at any time heretofore. 


These prices are certainly quite unsatisfac tor y to most 
producers, but there does not appear tobe any chance | 
of an improvement until some, through lac k of funds, 
shall be compelled to abandon the business. The man- 
ner in which the Reading Company is pushing its busi- 
ness, and the low prices at which it is selling its coal, 
would indicate that it intends to work its road and 
mines to their full capacity, and if it secures the quan- | 
tity of business necessary, the competitive business of 
the other companies, after the special coals have been 
supplied, will be very much reduced, and in the strife 
to secure what remains, we are likely to see pretty low 
prices for some of the coals that do not attempt to meet 
the Reading now. 

On Wednesday, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Company sold at auction about | 
92,000 tons of coal as against 75,000 tons announced to 
besold. The attendance was large and the prices show | 
an advance as compared with the March sale. The 
purchases, however, were made by but a few parties, 
and the general belief is that prices were bolstered. 
This belief is almost unavoidable by those familiar 
with the trade and with the parties who made the pur- 
chases. There was not an important buyer at this sale 
who did not, or should not have known, that they could 
buy coal of equal and even superior quality for less 

,money, and that these buyers should have been the 
ones to bid up prices and then take the majority of the 
coal, clearly indicate, to our mind, that the object was 
to create a false impression as to the market value of 
coal, What advantage may have been anticipated in 
this result we do not know, nor will we accuse the 

company of being a party to it. A short time previous 
to the sale, we had advices of a ‘* bull” movement in 
‘coal stocks,” and on the morning of the sale, those 
best informed in such matters anticipated an advance 
in the prices of coal (to strengthen the value of stocks) 
although they acknowledged that the condition of the 
market did not warrant it, but on the contrary that a 
decline should take place if the coal were sold on its 
merits. As we cannot see that the company has any 
advantage over others in a market where every buyer 
is overwhelmed with offers at low prices, we can only 
suppose the advance to form part of a ‘‘ bull” move- 
ment by stock gamblers. 

The folowing quantities were sold, and average 
prices obtained, comparison being made with the 

prices of the March sale: 





| 

Tons. April 25. March 28 
8,500 Steamer, $2 95 $2 75 
30,500 Grate, 2 82lg a30 
20,800 Egg, 2 95 2 8214 
| 26,900 Stove, 3 35 3 22 
5,000 Chestnut, 3 00 2 81 


The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company has issued, 


since the sale, a circular advancing its prices. If it in- 


| tends to stand by the prices named in this circular | 


(which we do not in the least expect it will do), it might 
just as well close its mines so far as the ieniee ‘ss to be 
done from the North River is concerned. The Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company did a more consistent thing; 
| it issued a circular announcing a reduction. 

There are still some who think that because the com- 
bination has not been formally declared a farce, that 
something may yet come out of it. It is weil to state, how- 
ever, that the number who so think is quite small. There 
| are other reasons why coalis being so freely purchased 

now : the knowledge that it isvery cheap, and a desire 
to avoid higher rates of coastwise freights, anticipated 
in case of a serious European war. The former cannot 
be denied, although it is very probable that we have 
not seen the worst yet. Some advances in coastwise 
freights may be established by a demand for vessels to 
| carry grain, which would take some of the larger ones 
now employed in the coal trade ; but with the unusu- 
ally larg 





as the busy season, which will result in a liberal supply 
of vessels and an easy rate of freight. 


The production of anthracite coal is still on the in- | 


crease, having been 455,410 tons for the week ending 
on the 21st inst., as against 434,249 tons for the week 
previous, and 452,134 tons for the corresponding week 
in 1876. The production last week, although in excess 
of the corresponding week of 1876 and any previous 


week this year, was considerably curtailed by a strike | 


at the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company’s wharves at 
Amboy. 
| 4,787,167 tons as ¢ ~ompared with 3,434,966 tons for the 
like period of last year, showing an increase this year | 


i . < : 
| of 1,352,201 tons. During the corresponding period of 


» amount of business doing now there will | 
probably be unexpected quietness at what is counted | 


The total production from Jan. 1 has been 





| 1876 there had been to this time a suspension of pro- 
duction (so termed although not a complete one) for 
six weeks, and beginning with the first of June there 
was an attempt to enforce one during alternate weeks, 
which reduced the average out-put from that date to the 
time the combination broke (the end of August) to an 
average of only about 300,0co tons. Considering the 
great depression that still"exists in nearly all braziches 
of industry, the excess of shipments a'ready this year, 
the large amount of coal now being produced, and indi- 
cations that this quantity will be sti'l further increased, 
we may reasonably look for great demoralization dur- 
ing the summer months, the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company’s circular advancing prices to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


Bituminous. 

During the week we have learned of sales amounting 
to about 110,000 tons of Cumberland and Clearfield 
jcoals. The Boston & Albany Railroad Company is 
reported to have purchased 35,000 tons of Cumberland 
| coal for shipment from Georgetown; 25,000 tons for 
| shipment from Baltimore; and 25,000 tons of ‘‘ Ocean” 
Clearfield for shipment from Philadelphia. The Bos- 
| ton &Fitchburg Railroad Company has purchased 5,000 
| tons of Cumberland coal for shipment from Baltimore. 
It is also reported that the Inman line has contracted 
for about 25,000 tons of Cumberland, but this we have 
| been unable to authenticate. Last year the Boston & 
Albany Railroad Company contracted for about 100,000 
tons of coal, for delivery from Baltimore, and this 
large loss of trade to the Baltimore & Ohio railroad is 
| said to be the result of dissatisfaction on account of 
the unfair policy of allowing secret drawbacks adopted 
| by that road this year, and an effort made to establish 
| competition among all of the companies, a consum- 
mation that must be advantageous to all consumers. 

What advantage the company anticipates from such 
| a policy, we cannot see, for it simply gives one mining 
| company an advantage over another. It is reported 
on very good authority, that the same policy has been 
introduced into its grain business, with the result of 
driving away capital intended to do an export trade 
| from Baltimore. 
Prices continue very much unsettled and a shade 
| lower than a week ago. There has been no particular 
developments in the war between the Cheseapeake & 
Ohio Canal Company and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
| road company, although it looks as though the bottom 
| had been reached. The Baltimore American of the 
24th inst says it has “learned that Mr. John W. Gar- 
| rett, President of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, is 
preparing a letter to Mr. A. P. Gorman, of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal, in reply toa communication on 
the subject of an adjustment of the differences that 
exist between the railroad and the canal in the matter 
of freight rates on coal from Cumberland. The reply 
is expected to be lengthy, and will review the whole 
freight question.” 


If this had been done promptly, considerable loss of 
tolls might have been saved to both companies. 
The production of Cumberland coal last week, was 
in excess of the week previous and the “corresponding 
week of last year, while the Clearfield production 
shows a considerable falling off. 
| The Pennsylvania railroad company has not shown 
aninclination to openly meet Cumberland, although 
it is believed that some concession was made to secure 
the Boston & Albany railroad contract. 
Gas Coals.—The contracts made so far have 
only been with small buyers, and aggregate not over 
30,000 tons. There are no indications that the large 
companies who, as a rule, are well stocked, will pur- 
chase for some time. 


Wholesale Prices of Bituminous Coal. 


Domestic Gas Coals. 


‘ At the Ship- Alongside 
Per ton of 2240 Ib. ping Ports. in New York. 
Westmoreland and Penn. at Greenwich, 


Philadelphia.............. oa “34 50 $5 50 
“i at S. Amboy. 5 00 5 50 
Red Bank Cannel Pa. at Philadelphia. 8 00 8 50 
Youghiogheny, Waverly Co., at Balt... 4 <0 5 65 
ROO. WUONO, Wks cnkesac cwasxn cw 4 50 6 co 
ange Run, West Va., at Baltimore... 4 50 5 36 
Fairmount, West Va. * “3 . 4 40 5 70 
| Newburg Orrel, Md. eS - - 4 50 6 00 
; Cannelton Cannel, West Va............ Rea TO 00 
= Splint * at Richmond. 6 oo 7 00 
ie Gas Coal at Richmond...... 4 14 5 65 
; Peytona Cannel W. Va. at Richmond... ... 10 00 
Manufacturing and Steam Coals. 
| Combenent at Georgetown and Alex- 
andria Dincceciucviea vias pines eee oo@ - Oo 
| Cumberland, at Baltimore............ : ss - : S 


Clearfield f. o. b. Canton, Baltimore... ..- a 
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Foreign Gas Coals. 


Sterling. Am. cur’cy 
Newcastle. at Newcastle-on-Tyne...... 8/6@10/6 5 50@ 6 00 
Liverpool House Orrel, at Liverpool... 25/ 13 09 
Ince Hall Cannel ne wen 35/6 18 06 
7 Gas Cannel ” poe 25/6 10@10- 50 
Scotch Gas Cannel, at Glasgow, nominal, dia 7 5° 
rold. 
Block House. at Cow Bay, N. S......... 175 475 
Caledonia, at Port Caledonia........... I 50 4 25 
Glace Bay, at Glace Bay................ I 50 4 25 
Lingan, at Lingan Bay................. 1 75 Saas 
International mines at Sydney......... I 75 4 5° 
Pictou, Vale mines, at Pictou........... 2 25 


New York and Philadelphia. 
Wholesale Prices of Anthracite Coal f. 0. b. at the 
Tide Water Shipping Ports per ton of 22401b. 








u = 
-| 3 ek og 
a =z o r ois 
3 | 82) s)5|8 
Ala OFA lals 
Wyoming Coals. 
¢Lackawanna and Scranton at Ho- 
boken and Rondout............ 13 05/3 05/3 95/3 10/3 45/3 35 
Wilkesbarre at Port Johnston. ...|2 90 2 95}3 ©5.3 10}3 35|3 oo 
POPMU TAoo ssc tec c sce cc |.+++| +*+|3 05/3 1013 4513 10 
Susque: Coal Co., (S. H. Brown &| | | | 
RE ee I oa 55 sain smn'sieiciocnis |2 75 2 75\2 75,2 803 25.2 85 
Kingston at Hoboken............) 2 90,2 9O/2 9013 00/3 30/3 15 
Pittston at Newburgh: | | | | | 
De ae |2 95 2 95\2 95)3 00/3 4013 30 
PRR; MOORE OG. 5 oes ones 13 10.3 10/3 10/3 20/3 60!3 25 
Vee SS Perth Amboy....... J. 22+ 3 0013 003 10/3 40)3 35 
ehigh Coals. me 
Old Company at port Johnston'3 75 ----| 3 25)3 25/3 65]3 25 
Old Company’s Room Run “ {3 75 ----/3 25/3 25/3 65}3 25 
Sugar Loaf, Hobok. & Amb.‘ 1375 -+++/3 25/3 25/3 65]3 35 
Lehigh at Perth Amboy..........|3 75)-++ 3 25/3 25(3 4013 35 
Honey Brook Lehigh............. 13 75|+**+|3 25|3 25/3 65]3 25 
Beaver Meadow at South Amboy}3 75|----|3 25|3 25!3 65/3 25 
Mount Pleasant at Hoboken.... .. 3 75 3 15/3 15/3 50|3 30 
Cross Creek at Elizabethport..... 3°75 “519 2513 25/3 75/3 25 
Schuylkill Coals at Port 
Richmond. Philadelphia. | 
Schuylkill white ash............. 2 75\2 75) 6 
— Rs sake csescelas ns on Be : -_ = 
OTDOETY .. ec ecccccesccccccccccefeccels **+/3 50/3 50/3 50/3 00 
Lykens Valley..... saigemianast one tes e-l.---!3 7513 7513 7513 00 





tBoats towed by the D. & H. Co. at its expense to and f: 
New York Harbor. } e nd from 


Per ton. 
Freight from Hoboken and Weehawken to New York.35¢. 
*  “* Elizabethport & Port Johnston to N. Y.35¢. 
} South Amboy to New York............. 35¢. 
Freight by the boats of the companies from Hoboken, Ron- 
dout, Port Johnston, Weehawken, South Amboy and Perth 
Amboy to New York City and vicinity soc. 
Pittston coal at New York delivered by Penn. Coal Co.'s 
boats 6oc. per ton additional. 
Lackawanna coal delivered to carts in New York or Brook- 
lyn, so cents per ton additional. 


Retail Prices in New York. 


ts “ 


Anthracite. 

: Per 2000 Ibs. Grate and Egg. Stove. Chestnut. 
Pittston coal, in yard....... s000.... $3 90 }3=—- $4 20 $3 ge 
Lackawanna coal, in yard........... 3 25 400 3 90 
Wilkes-Barre. delivered..... ee 


k 5 00 60 
Lehigh and Locust Monntain, del’d.. 5 50 : = : oo 


Schuylkill Red Ash, del’d........... 5 25 5 50 475 
The Cost of delivery for Pittston and Lackawanna coal 
ranges from 40 cts. to$z 10 per ton, according to distance 
from the yard. 
Bituminous. 


Liverpool House Orrel. delivered, per ton of 2000 Ib... $18 00 
Liverpool House Cannel = = * 


. 18 00 

American ” - “ 24 . I1 00 

Cannelton Block, or splint, * o * . 10 00 

American Orrel * - s --e TI@14 

Red Bank Cannel ee ms - 9 00 

Cumberland = * = 7 00 
Baltimore. April 25, 1877. 


Wholesate Prices. 

AFLOAT BY CARGO. 

Lump and Stoamboat....$3 40 | Stove 
SII of tae leasua ee 4 Bed CNM. osc 6n: cc case one 3 40 


a meet ; ra oe 
n cars in dealers’ yards or on switch, 15¢. per ton additional. 
Lykens Valley Red Ash, afloat. 


SIR og bck stedien osaeaien Ma OE) TOMO 5.o.o oasis sioseecee cee $4 15 
NM exthth ais cach <oaxcesa-ce.s Be es Sarcs.s 5 ans aed. oe 4 30 
BOI srrcrttcaics .ohkasatase MiP MR Gs ccs ea ce ccceances 4 30 
RN oi wits cranes <5 Mik) ROMER So. 5 50/510 0.610 sac 66 3 80 
From wharf or yard to the trade, 75c. per ton additional. 
Bituminous. 
George’s Creek, f. 0. b. at Locust Point.......... $3 50 to $3 60 
Clearfield, = Ns ccdieocseseneas 3 30to 3 40 
Boston. April 21, 1877. 


Coal is dull, and the tendency in prices isdownward. 
Retail dealers, generally, place very little confidence 
in the reports of a strong combination, and refuse to 
stock up. Freights are quoted at $1.40@$1.45 from 
Philadelphia, $1.50@$1.55 from Baltimore ; $1.50@ 
$1.60 from Alexandria and Georgetown, and $1.20@ 
$1.25 from New York. 

In Nova Scotia coal there have heen further con- 
tracts of Lingan at $1:75, gold, delivered at the mines, 
or about $4.50, currency, here. Cumberland has been 
in demand, and large contracts have been made at $3 
@$3.25, delivered at Georgetown and Alexandria. At 
the inside figure the Bcston & Lowell is said to have 
contracted for 20,000 tons delivered at Baltimore. In 
gas coals nothing of any consequence has been done as 
yet. The rice is $5 delivered at Baltimore, and $4.7 
at Philadelphia, but leading companies have not pur- 
chased to any extent as yet. It is reported that Pro- 
vincial gas coals have been sold at Baltimore. 















We quote Boston wholesale prices as follows : 


Anthracite, broken. 4 50@4 75 Cannel, English..... 16 00 
do egg.....4 50@4 75; do Buckeye.... 10 00 
do stove...5 oo@s5 25 Lingan............. +4 75@5 00 
Cumberland......... 5 7S\PICCOU «2... 00006. --- 5 50 
Clearfield .........+« 5 25, PemM 6 .-...ceseere _ 6 25 
Westmoreland ..... ‘ 5 50 Youghiogheny ..... 5 00@6 oo 
Caledonia. ..<<.ses<- 4 50@4 75 


— Commercial Bulletin. 








Buffalo. April 24, 1877. 
Specially reported by LEE & Loomis. 
Run of * | lack 
Lump. "Mine. Nut. Slack. 
Connellsville Coke.... $5 00 Rene, -g'etaeine 
Brookfield Coal....... 415 | ---- | 9 cess 
IAT TEL. oc. 5 cn cenis BOR ewan: 4 2 85 
Youghiogeny.......... 400| 315 | ------ aes 
Monterey .........5. 8 86" uatnoars 
Catfish .............. 5 35° | Peccoed 3:40 
Stoneboro. ...........5... Sea ee 275 2 40 
| broken 
Sterling Cannel....... 500; 475 50 
. | nut t slack | 
Reynoldaville.... .... 3 50 3 15 2 65 | 2 40 
COMER. 6 55 5:0:0 0'e05.0 ease EGE  — cwanccs 2 40 





In New York city funds. 
Chicago, Ill. April 23, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. RENo & Litt Le. 


Lackawanna Stove......$8 oo| Erie and Brier Hill ..-. $6 00 
she Chestnut ...... 8 oo | Wilmington and IIl.3 50@4 25 
- Grate and Egg. 7 50| Blossburgh .......- 7 00 





Cincinnati, O. April 24, 1877. 
Specially reported by the Consolidated Coal and Mining Co. 


AFLOAT. DELIVERED. 
Per per ton Per per ton 
bush. 2.000 Ib. bush. 2 000 Ib. 
Youghiogheny lump...... 9C. $1 94 10. Seals 
- WEBS 60524 si4c. 1 53 gc. 
* slack..... 434C. 1 25 8c. 
Camden, W. Va........... slac. 1 53 gc. 
Peytona Cannel......... 16C. 4 57 20€. 
Connellsville coke....... 7c. 3 60 10€. 
Youghiogheny coke..... 5c. 2 64 8c. 
Cragped COMG............<. .. Sass 10. re 
Anthracite, Wilkes-Barre or Lehigh by car load..... $6 70 
i - - delivered....... 8 00 


Cleveland, O. April 23, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. LAmBIE & BATES. 
Per ton of 2000 Ibs. f. 0. b. vessels. 
WHOLESALE 
Briar Hill (Chareli HM)... ..cccsc cc cccscececese 3 50 
“ * No..2 Graaes.... 002.005. 
Straitsviile Lower Vein 


BG VW OMOG oo ioe cia c.cicsiccn acre nincs csc edenesewsineisis 2 80 
IN ocho iss vee eannceeeeuekee ae basadaTons 2 85 
Mineral Ridge (Cambria Mine) ..............-..+-- 2 85 
WEMERPONIEE VRIION 6 ci-ccccecccecnaa saws soeseiesinesais 2 30 
PI its tadencccccwaameuns ssakeneycnenieaes 2 30 
Nut coal, various: grades. ..........0.cccccccccsssees 2 202 50 
Screenings, ** Mk ES Wea eWeNeh (aa eae swim wees 1 35@1 75 
Youghiogheny gas coals................----eeeseeee 3 75@3 8 


2 
The following are the prices established by the Coal 
Exchange until further notice : 
RETAIL TRADE. 
1 to 10 10 tons 
tons. upw’d. 
MENGE MENDON ona so occ ce sasins wecscaavease tees $4 25 $4 00 


NN Sos cis a nrnaciae Grantee iiuae magaugene 375 - 50 

Massillon and Mineral Ridge lump............- 4 00 375 
e cg = is Tc erdacdas 375 3 50 
Straitsville Lower Vein, Hocking & Shawnee. l’p. 3 60 3 35 
= pe ” nut 3 40 3.15 
Dt AG: TN oi aii. 0 see's sis wcadciesnssccssrecs 375 3 50 
ia =e isd che ba binc ens eraradeeciaaaw mae 3 50 3°25 
RU TONER siacaczccsnwes edhe sacwnsiee soins 3 50 3 35 
- ot NAG. s eptdahna0 shine encase” BaeRRsee Se 3 25 3 00 
NRA TIN Es 0s 5 cnc osecewes nice seee ne 3 25 3 00 
= Wino cave esas sccweccsdeanacw snes 275 2 50 
Lacka’a., Wilkesbarre and Pittston egg and grate, 7 oo 675 
o = = MOVE: <2. 6205: 7 50 7 25 

% “ **  chestnut...... 7 00 7 25 


Lehigh $1 25 per ton higher. 
All sales to be strictly cash with order or C. O. D. 
Hamilton, Ont. April 24, 1877. 
Specially reported by V. BARNARD. 
Prices as quoted below give the present state of our 
market for coals that are in demand: 


BND os dcireciensneasiews $5 95 | Briar Hill screened....... 6 00 
NI dc 25s Sarskseqnswaieie Sak ** umscreened.... 5 50 
BNE Svcicindanenienaced's 6 co) Dlossburgh 5... ..560<55-0. 6 00 
WS 5 o.aisie Swe ew.panceneae: 6 50 





Indianapolis, Ind. Apr 24, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. Copp & BRANHAM. 
Wholesale on board cars, and retail delivered to consumers. 
BITUMINOUS. 
White River, per ton. ..$ 2 50| Peytona Cannel,per ton.$ 5 75 
Brazil Block, “ ... 2 





25 | Indiana Cannel......... 4 50 

Highland, grate,‘* ... 200] Hocking Valley........ 4 25 
Block coal, nut, percar. 18 oo | Youghiogheny ........ 4 50 
Highland “ ‘© .. 18 o0| Blossburg (smithing)... 6 50 
Block Slack “  .. 17 00 | Piedmont ; a. Orage 
Gas Cake. per bushel... 10 

ANTHRACITE (Lackawanna and Wilkes-Barre). 
MIN 6 oogccnitiscsckss SAGO Picea hoes nseavaxsasds $6 70 
en err ne BOE ONE Seis cectcnspacnaens 6 70 
Lehigh Anthracite. 

OONUN as dix sod cisxisisinins eas POM ss a cectscae tee cses $7 30 
MI oc asic scorer eipniaie £942 oe ES PNUD aia nes aeloenas, cies 7 70 
Retail, per bushel, delivered. 

a eee 13¢. | Block Nut, steam........ 8c. 

White River............. 3 | GR occa ace ° 
Brazil BiOek... 62-0 6:006. 13 | Virginia Cannel......... 27 
Highland Grate....... . 11 | Youghiogheny........... 16 
Block Nut, domestic use. 11 OS boeing cise cess 26 
Highland Nut, ‘ $i... | PICGMONE . 6. 5:56505005'0%* 26 
= GER... « 8 
GAS COKE (measured.) 
I asad eae Soe EH) PM ac ens xa Sardesosaats 12C. 
ANTHRACITE. 
Wilkes-Barre and Lackawanna (all sizes)........ $7 so per ton. 


RO ROM oS oss 3 ds cs se acninncsasaselesesena 8 50 per ton. 
Louisville, Ky. April 24, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. ByRNEs & SPEED. 
Below find latest quotations : 


WHOLESALE. 


Pittsburg....... 7c. per bush. | Pine Hill....... 8%c.per bush. 


Raymond City.. 7c. Me | Kentucky...... 74C. e 





City Make Coke. &c. . 
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ETAIL. 





R 
Pittsburg.......11¢. per bush. | Pine Hill........ 11¢. per bush. 
Raymond City. .10¢. = Kentucky....... 10. os 
Indiana Cannel..17¢. = Honeywell Can’l.19¢. “ 





Anthracite $8 50 to $9 per ton. 
Milwaukee, Wis. April 23. 13877. 


23. 


Specially reported by Messrs. R. P. ELMorE & Co. 
Retail price per ton of 2,000 Ib. 





Lehigh Lump........... $8 oo | Briar Hill, select........ $7 00 
Lehigh Prepared. . .. 9 oo | Blossburgh.............. 7 00 
Lackawanna (all si cae OPE COMMON Se. bone cesccwde 6 00 
ig eee .« $00} Pittshurgh ......2.<2.<0- 6 50 
TOPRIM ooo css ce ene 8-00) Cake BAN... 6 ccc. ccceesse 4 00 

BUCS GORE iii cncccccccs 660 





Montreal, April 23, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. Ropert C. Apams & Co. 
Wholesale per ton of 2,240 Ib 


Scotch Steam........... $4 50] Cape Breton Steam...... $3 75 

PICU sis cesassaceccwas 4 25 | Newcastle Smiths........ 6 50 
Anthracite at retail. per 2,000 Ib, delivered. 

NIE aise caine at wna werent $6 ) acaaaaaals adieiae sie agg eel 

PRON pcdedawewed onvdac 7 00 


New Orleans, La. April 23, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. C. A. MILTENBERGER & Co, 


PITTSBURG COAL. 
At wholesale (by boat load)................... 35¢. per bbl. 
To steamboats - 


pret eee cece cece tween ee ee ee ees 45c. 
OO  GRMMMEIONONUON SSoiaie a.s oss sig ciara keiewitela eee 


50C. = 
On MRI 5 ic: asin Rox dw ile cigs 'eebindiareeienas awe 75C. 
In hhds. (for shipment)...................200- ¢6 50 per hhd. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


At wholesale (per ton)................... $6 eo to 7 00 per ton. 
OW PORMIN iSaaal dc codesedenngoeddanusewaties II 00 = 





At retail 


‘Wiexeunsnns einen makin ceeenwemeeke anes $1 25 per bbl. 
ST. BERNARD (KY.) COAL. 

Wor SICH NOGA 6 5.5 ccccesceaditcisenaaavewenche 4oc. “ 

Oe WRMMMRNO Nao oac.c ¢.tnaaiseaie Sviassad ind delswidiesy's 70. s 


Philade! phia, Pa. 
Specially reported. 

There is no change in the trade here. The difficulty 
between the Railroad and the Engineers has some- 
what disturbed the supply of cars at the mines, but 
the Company is now doing better, and on the whole, 
considering the magnitude of the undertaking, is doing 
remarkably well. Their prompt action has saved the 
trade from what might have been a serious interrup- 
tion, if they had not been so well prepared. Now it 
can be said that they master fully the situation. Vessels 
have been a little more plenty for one day past, but 
rates are firm at $1.60 to Boston, and &1.30 to Provi- 
dence. The advance at the auction sale is not con- 
sidered of any importance, as it is not generally 
believed to be legitimate. The expectation was, some 
firmness in large sizes by a decline in stove and 
Chesnut. 


April 26, 1877. 


Pittston, Pa. Apr. 26, 1877. 
Pennsylvania Coal Compa _— in yard, ton of 2000 Ib. 
tail. 


a PN OE BN soo wos os bisa insane adecewce ence $2 25 
CE asc cans ccewoenaeosradensaeadSedsorasauasas woeae 2 00 
six cltdiaasiaes visedes: maucaekunse. decawee asacteodsaue I 00 


Delivered, fifty cents per ton additional 


Richmond, Va. April 26, 1877. 


Specially reported by S. H. Hawes. Dealer in Coal. 
Per ton of 2,240 lb., f. 0 b 





Kanawha Cannel....... $9 00 | New River Bituminous. $4 25 
Coalburg Splint... .... 5 70 | Clover Hill Coal........ 3 50 
Tew ciccwnes 5 70 | James River Bitum..... 3 25 
Kanawha Gas Coal..... 4 90 o **  Carbonite.. 5 00 


Sandusky, 0. April 25, 1877. 
Specially reported by C. E. BLack, Agt. Con. Coal & Mg. Co. 


We quote coal on cars at Sandusky, as follows : 
Per ton of 2,000 lbs. 


Anthracite. 
Grate. Egg. Stove. Chestnut. 
Wier -BAt0O ga 5 ceccc ces: conn $6 co $6 10 $6 60 $6 60 
RMERMOMMNG. 2.0. ccccscse aes 600 610 660 6 fo 
ROR 6 tiisi-as4kctncviercxenia xe 675 685 735 73 
Bituminous. 
pT errr rare $2 go | Straitsville .............$2 65 
ey ee ee @ 65) SRAWNEGE: ... «ce necesic wuss 2 65 
Hocking Valley.......... 2 65] Blossburg............... 5 25 


= San Francisco, Cal. 
From the Commercial Herald April 19, 1877. 
Coat—Imports from January rst to April 16th : 


Tons.. Tons. 
Anthracite .: ....3.: 8,796;Mt. Diablo, 3 mos. ...15,060 
Australian........... 17,534|Vancouver Island. ..26,798 
ee 10,114|Rocky Mountain.... 43 
Cumberland......... A AIA PORDNC oa oo si cwisicineivis 33,195 
RR as cou osae eine 34,057|Bellingham Bay..... 3,800 
CR ic ecaucacewsae 1,704! 


The receipts, foreign as well as Eastern, have thus 
far in April been large, causing a very dull and de- 
pressed market for all kinds, excepting Australian of 
the better sorts which, by reason of scarcity, holds up 
surprisingly. Our total supplies for the first quarter 
of 1876 and 1877 compare as follows : 118,993 tons, 
119,896 tons, a small difference in the aggregate. At 
present our yards and store ships are loaded down 
with accumulated stocks, and dealers see no profit 
in buying even at present low prices. The fact is we 
are suffering like all other marts from over production, 
causing very low prices, ruinous prices to prevail. 
British Columbia mines as well as those of the Pacific 
Coast are sending us constantly large supplies, and 
although many cargo sales are made sub rosa, yet we 
are convinced that cargo sales have been made this 
month for cash at $7@37.50 per ton. Our quotations 
must be looked upon as entirely nominal. Bellingham 
Bay, Coos Bay, Black Diamond, and Mt. Diablo coals 
arrive freely, all selling at low prices from the wharf, 
say for cargo lots $7.50@$8. Vancouver Island coals, 
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$87 Sq by the cargo : Scotch and English steam, $7. 
>88 ; Australian cargoes to arrive, 399.25. 
The following gives the comparative imports for the | 
first quarter of— 
1876. 1877. Increase. Decrease | 
Foreiqn. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Australian. .... cs ESS 16,590 4,707 
J Ree 7,033 12,623 4,940 Bee oa 
Vaneouver........ 22,136 22,128 Sea 8 
Eastern. 
Anthracite......... 6,461 5,406 pean 1,055 | 
Cumberland....... 2,044 4,222 3 
Domestic. 
Mount Diablo...... 26,576 15,060 sets 11,516 
[St EIAs ocean ss 00 10,950 9.354 ae 1,590 
3ellingham Bay.... 6,300 1,850 esse &,45° 
EES. s ckccke bor 24,923 29,620 4,697 bea 
Rocky Mountain... 97 3 ae 54 «| 
DANE 2a ccn0ee 118,993 116,895 16,582 18,679 
St. Louis, Mo. April 23. 1877. 
Reported by Jas, J. SYLVEsTeER, Secretary of the Anthracite 
Coal Association. 





Retail prices, delivered. Ton of 2,000 Ib. | 


ANTHRACITE. per ton. 
Lackawanna...... $9 oo@10 00 | Schuykill........ 9 00@ 10 00 
Wilkes-Barre ..... g 00@10 00 | Lehigh............10 00@10 50 


BITUMINOUS. 
Blossburg g oo | Big Muddy.... . 3 00 | 
PRAM 0s cess seaesvons 4 50 | Illinois Coals 2 50/4 3 00 
Indiana Block . 4 00] Connellsville Coke. 6 50 | 
Toledo, Ohio. April 24, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. GosLINE & BARBOUR. 
We quote coal as follows on cars at Toledo for rail 


shipment: 





Ton of 2.000 Ib. 





Straitsville lump........$#2 75 | Hocking Valley nut...... 2 35 

nut 2 35 | Massillon a: Sanat eres 3 00 | 
Shawnee lump.......... 2 75 | Cumberland . jewaeseu ee 

nut. sou: Me BEE MOE vs cen was mechs 5 50 
Hocking Valley ‘jump.. . 2751 

Grate. Egg. Stove. Chestnut. 

POI. is ss xas ee seace ee OO $6 10 #6 60 $6 35 
Wilkes-Barre .......... 6 00 6 10 6 60 6 35 
Lackawanna........... 6.00 6 10 6 & 35 
Lehigh.... 6 75 6 85 73 7 10 





For retail delivery, from soc to $1 per ton in addition to | 
above prices is charged. 
Prices soft coal f. 0. b. vessel for Lake shipments will be from 


15 to 20c. per ton more than prices on cars. 


Rates of Transportation on Anthracite | 
Coal to Tide Ports. 




















>is| 8 
«> a= | = 
Schuylkill Coals. Bs | 5S) Ex 
. a -~— | B 
per ton of 2240 Ib, [mo |} me | est 
= oS | = 
_ = 
Ki 
To Port Richmond, via P. & R.R.R.,| 
Main Line, for shipment........ 145 | 1 40/1 25 
Harrisburg, via Lebanon Valley 
ROMOUED. «os cence eresesces = teasn ess 98 | 1 37 | 1 22 
Allentown, via East Pennsylvania | 
RIN ao oc eee cee abaeeeenas yes 122/117] 10 
Lancaster, and Points on Lancaster 
Branch, via R, & C. R.R....... -»| £30 4 2 25 | = 50 
Dauphin, via Schuylkill and Susque- 
hanna Branch...... 7o | 118 | 1 03 
Slatedale Junction, via Berks and Le- | 
Cy ere 134/129] 1 14 
Lebanon, via Lebanon and Tremont| | 
BET aves 


DER cre clas cnaesnueeaunee. 


| To t Newark. N J. (127 miles) via C en- 


Lehigh and Wyoming 
Coals. 


per ton of 2240 Ib. | 


rrom 


tral Railroad of New Jersey. ...'1 3 

+ Mauch Chunk, Pa., via Ceéatral 

Railroad of N.J..... inches ere | 8 

+ Phillipsburg, N. J.. 46 miles ...... | 70; 56]/1 1411 0511 26 

Elizabethp’t, 114 miles Pt.. Johns,, | | 

Hoboken & South Am.oy, N. J.. | | 
shipping and wharfage 15sc.aad. 1 oc: 6/1 441 3511 

LL SS eee I Put 60/2 582 19 2 30 
Elizabeth, Cranford, Westfield & | | | 

Elizabethport, for consumption. 1 80 * 60.2 18 2 19 2 30 
Jersey City, N.J., (121 miles) and | | | 

New York, via L. V. RR........ I 59 1 22\2 O1.1 92,4 15 


From Mauch Chunk to New York (121 miles), (towing 


| limits, and Jersey City? via Lehigh Valley RR...........$1 12 


From Mauch Chunk to Philadelphia (93 m) via L. V. 


‘and L. and 8. RR. and North Penn. RR............ soee SS 


From Mauch Chunk to Philadelphia (92 m) via L. V. 


j and UN oie enka es cane wenkin eb cen I 40 


From. Phillipebarge N. Z to Hoboken (84 m) for ship- 
ment via Delaware, Lackawanna & Western RR., Morris 


LE ERO ENR Rib ovcceecckeneeciaavencensee biekeee OMEN 


From Phillipsburg. N.4.,t0 Newark (75 m) via Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & W As RES cs Saane can eee 


these figures. 

+ The cost of unloading is to be added to these rates. No 
charge less than 4oc. per ton will be made for any distance. 
Tolls from Mauch Chunk to Phillipsburg for way points will 


| be $1 oo per ton. 


t On coal received by canal at Jersey City. a charge additional 
to the freight, of twenty cents per ton, will be made for trans- 
ferring it from boat to boat, and thirty cents per ton for placing 
the same on the wharves and reshipping. 

The distances in the above table are computed from Manch 
Chunk. From Ashley to Mauch Chunk the distance is 51 miles, 
and from Upper Lehigh, 33 miles. From LHa-leton 24 miles, 
and from Penn Haven 8 miles. 


From Wilkes-Barre to Perth Amboy via the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company, the distance is 161 miles, and from Mauch 
Chunk it amounts to 106 miles. 


Freights 


Representing the latest actual charters up to April 
Per ton of 2240 lb. 


& 
” 


From Elizabethport, 


Port Johnson, South 
| Amboy, Hoboken and 


Weehawken. 


Ports. 


From Philadelphia. 


| From Georgetown. 


From Baltimore. 


Augusta, Me.......... bene wee once 
| Albany A cesar ecnee —_ oe —— 
| RACREMATED .. 0005520 sees 
| Annapolis, Md....... pave = Seis wee 
Bangor, Me.......... sae 1 75 are 15-1 nas 
| ee oe. | 150@ 160 ids I5-1.2 
| Baltimore............ 63@8o Spee ee \" 








From Tamanend, to Catawissa, McAuley, Mainvitlle, 
Rupert, and Danville, via Catawissa and Williamsport 
Branch Railroad.......... nkid eames © 

From JTamanend to Willi imsport, ‘Hall's. and Montours- 
rile. via Catawissa and Williamsport Branch Ratlroad 1 25 
Coal sent to points on the Catawissa and Williamsport 

Branch will be charged one and one-half cent per ton per mile, 

and two cents per ton additional to Tamanend. 

From Port Clinton to Philadelphia via Schuylkill Canal, 
including freight and charges for the use of cars and 
barges, and for tolls (exclusive of cost of unloading). ... 1 04 
An ne charge of 25 cents per ton will be made on 

Chestnut and Pea Coal to whatever point consigned. If the | 

shipper cee a release of all demands arising from a deficien- 

cy of weigat at the place of destination, and agrees to indem- 
nify the company from all claims by reason thereof, such ad- 
ditional charge will not be made. Releases, properly pre- 
pared, will be furnished, and can be signed at the coal offices 

of the company, at St. Clair, Palo Alto, Schuylkill Haven, 

Mount Carbon, Pine Grove, and Tamaqua. 

For shipment via Main Road or Schuylkill Canal, one and 
one-half cent per ton per mile, and two cents per ton addi- 
tional to Schuylkill Haven, Pine Grove, Tamaqua, or Port 
Clinton, for Canal, as the case may be. 

For consumption at local points in coal region, including 
Shamokin, He rmdon, Schuylkill Haven, Pine Grove, and 
Tame iqua, three cents per ton per mile, and two cents per ton 
additional ; and a charge for car service, of fifteen cents per 
ton to individuals, and five cents per ton to manufacturers, 
when in Philadelphia and Reading Railroad cars, provided no 
charge, including freights, tolls, and car service, shall be 
less than twenty-five cents per ton, 

Sent westward via Northern Central Railway (in N. C. R. 
W. Co.'s cars), four and two-tenths Cents per ton per mile, to 
Locust Gap, Shamokin, or Herndon, provided no charge will 
be made less than fifteen cents per ton. 

One mile extra will be added for coal passing through the 
East Mahanoy Tunnel. 

Fractions of distances and rates will always be stated in 
tenths. 

No charge will be made for weighing or making returns of 
coal shipped, and the latter will be furnished free of charge, 
upon application to the Weighmaster ; if these returns are to 
be sent by mail, envelopes, properly stamped and addressed, 
must be furnished to the Weighmasters. 

All coal will be charged the rates (both lateral and Main 
Line) current on the day it is weighed ; it will also be way- 
billed on the same day. 


2 
° 





Circulars relating to freights on Schuylkill coale will be | 


Sound in the issue of this Journal of ‘March 24 and March 31 
in the * Coal Trade Review,” 


Boston, Mass. ....... 155(@175 150@ 160 |160(@170 1.20-1.25 
Bridgeport, Ct........ sees 50 145 4 50 

EO: Bc onecnee en <s es a 

| Beverly, MOOS ..5.<< 
| ¢ ‘ambridgeport, Mass. 
Charleston, 8S. C oe 
Danversport, Mass. . ae I 
| East Greenwich, R. I. I 
Fredericksburg, Va.. I 


Fall River............ or is 50 | “& 


I 
as Sse 


| Gloucester. ..... 
| Greenport, N. Y 
Hartford, Conn....... 
| ERODORON 20..cwnv6ecccs ness 
SE Ss vbeu cuss sen eee 
Jersey City 
Lynn, Mass........... 
| Middletown, 
| Medford, Mass....... ee 
Nantucket, Mass..... 1 60 
New Bedford......... 
Newburyport 
New Haven...... : 
New London......... 
a eee ws ooh 
EE asic san nbks 754 9° 25a 130 I 30 
ae 70%@75 vee 
Norwalk......... pice apes 
RN oa ee os a | I 25 











"75 awe. 4 ee 
5 | oO 


—— Seis hacen vies 
eer. 1 60 
Portsmouth, N. H.... 175 


a 1 70 1 75 1 40 
Providence . 


1 50 I 50 80 


2 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. bikes | 

Quincy Point, Mass.. I 00 
Rockport, Mass ...... soak rs er wes 
Salem, Mass.......... 1 65 1 60 auc ak 25 
Saco, Mass nusekeoens | I go =“ es 


om: 
wn 


60 
5 


Stamford . KphbNicexsene | 
Stonington 
Troy sioreae 
West Chester, N. Y... — 
Washington .......... 85 
Weymouth........... | 175 
Wilmington, Del...... ose 
Wareham 





i | 














** Rates on line coal from Hazleton are 10c. per ton  abov e |} 





;|_ ss Towing. 


| Rates of Towing from New York to places on the Hudson River 
| Boats of 200 tons capacity and upwards. 











F | Per ton of 2,240 lb. 
cts. cts. 
Manhattanville............ 7| Verplanck’s Point and 
Yonkers & Spuyten Duyvel. 8| Haverstraw .......... 15 
NI oe ris bane ac 11 | West Point & Cold Spring. 16 
| Nyack, Tarrytown & —s ME Scerkasentecraccs 17 
PORE ccc wa tot becca Poughkeepsie............. 18 
Peekskill, Croton Landing, 7 agit ae 20 
Rates for boats of roo tons per boat are as follows : 
$ $ 
Manhattanville............. 10 | Sing Sing and Peekskill. ...20 
RUMEN Seca. bvowtieskwacee “ot. re 25 
| Tarrytown. : oe -18 | Poughkeepsie ...... ....... 30 
_| Special Rates will be made for Saugerties and Catskill. 
_ Kast River and Sound Ports, from the foot of Tw enty-third 
Street to the following points, and return, per ton of 2,240 Ib. 
cts. | cts. 
| New Haven and Bridgeport 17 [SMO ss oie cinss-<oie 32 
| South Norwalk............ 20| Middletown............... 46 
| Southport, Milford ard Norwich, Stonington and 
MM «oo nc cv uae nce 25 Sa oa ae 
| Branford and Saybrook.... 30 | Hartford.........-......... 52 
Derby 17 cts. per ton and $50 per boat extra, 
Rates to the tfoliowing places and return per boat : 
| $ $ 
61st Street, E. R ee decees ... 8| Westchester & Flushing. ..25 
ae EP eee cciekn Little Rock, Pt. Wash‘gton, 
| od - and Astoria. 10 N. Rochelle & Glen Cove. 40 





Harlem and Mott Haven...14 | East Chester (Town Dock. .50 
West Farms (mouth of | Roslyn, Mamaroneck, Port 

ES see seuscepasaaves 20; Chester andStamford....s50 
College Pt. & Whitestone..23 | Darien......................- 60 

Boats carrying less than 210 tons will be charged the same 
as if carrying that quantity. Boats for New Haven will be 
landed at Bell Dock, or Canal Dock only ; all towage to Derby 
Dock, and to yards, to be em by consignees. Boats for 
Bridgeport will be landed at Naugatuck R. R. Dock or Housa- 
tonic R. R. Dock only, All towage to yards to be paid by con- 
signees. 

Rates via the Hudson River are furnished to us by A. B. 
| VALENTINE, No. 41 Jay street. Rates via the Ea-t River are 
furnished by the Eastern Transportation Line. 








IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


New York. 
FriIpay EVENING, April 27, 1877. 


American Pig.—We note sales of about 2,500 
tons of Thomas iron at $19 for No. 1 foundry ; $18 for 
No. 2 foundry ; and 17.50 for forge. With this 
exception we learn of nothing worthy of note. 
Business, as a rule, is very quiet with generally an 
unsettled feeling. We quote No. 1 foundry at $19 ; 
No. 2 foundry, $18 ; and forge, $17@$17.50. It is re- 
ported that the Crane Company will blow out all its 
furnaces. The Keystone furnace has blown in. 

Scoteh Pig.—Under advances in the prices of 
pig iron in Scotland and freights from there to here 
our prices are quoted higher, but as American pig iron 
is constantly weakening in price, and there is but a 
very small demand for Scotch, it is doubtful if the 
quotations can be maintained. We quote Eglinton at 
$25 ; Glengarnock, $26.50 ; and Coltness, $28. 


Messrs. John E. Swan & Brothers, (limited) of Glas- 
gow, under date of April 13, report 110 furnaces in 
blast as against 118 a year previous ; quantity of pig 
iron in Connal & Co.’s stores, 128,734 tons as against 
62,724 tons a year previous ; shipments for the week 
ending April 7, 9,071 tons as against 8,556 tons for the 
| corresponding week of 1876 ; total shipments from Dec. 
25, 1876, 102,596 tons as compared with 105,742 tons for 
the like period of 1875-6. They quote No. 1 pig iron as 
follows : Gartsherrie, 61/; Coltness, 64/ 6d. ; napa 
lee, 59/ 6d.: Langloan, 62/; Glengarnock, >; and 

Eglinton, 56/. They quote freights to cow York at 
| 2/: ne ai: : New Orleans, 5/; Baltimore, 8/; Phila- 
delphia, 7 ; Montreal, 10/; and San Francisco, 25/. 


Rails.—We note salesof 2000 tons of steel rails for 
Amboy delivery. The sale of 4,000 tons, delivery from 
Baltimore, reported in our last, is said to have been at 
$47.50 at that city. Most ofthe mills are said to be well 
supplied with orders. Although most of them are run- 
ning full now, the absence of demand to furnish them 
| with future employment appears to have a weakening 
effect with some of them. We quote iron rails at mills 
at $3307837 : and steel at $46@$50. 

Old Rails.—These are without business, and 
nominally quoted at 319@ $20. 

Serap.—tThere is no inquiry for No. 1 wrought, 
and indications of a continued lack of demand. We 
quote at $25. 





Baltimore, Md. April 25. 1877. 

Specially reported by Mesers. R. C. Horrman & Co. 

| The iron market is without any special change. The 

|demand continues fair and no change in prices. We 
quote : 


altimore Charcoal. ...$29@31 | Mottled and White.$16@17 00 


| Virginia Charcoal..... 28@ 32 | CharcoalC.B.Blooms 58@60 oo 
| Anthracite No. Eiesces 21@ 22 | “a ** Billetts. - 63865 00 
Sishutad 20@21 | Refined Blooms.... 45@47 00 
Anthracite No. 3....... 19@20 | 
Boston. April 21, 1877. 


| Pig continues depressed, with no demand at all for 


| * And discharging and towing. + And discharging. + And | future delivery, and a very small inquiry for spot lots. 


| towing. § 3c. per bridge extra, 


| We quote ; $23.50 to $25 for No, 1 ; $23 for No. 2, and 
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$22 to $23 for gray forge. Scotch pigisdull. We 
quote $27 to $30 for store lots. Bar is dull, quoting 
$47 to $48 for refined, aud $38 to $39 for common. 
Nails are in light demand at the reduction.—Commer- 
cial Bulletin. zi 
Chattanooga, Tenn. April 24, 1877. 

Specially reported by J. F. James, dealer in pig iron, ores, etc. 

The demand for all grades of well-known standard 
brands of pig iron continues about the same, with no 
material change in prices. It is rumored another coke 
furnace is to be erected here immediately, under the 



































supervision of Mr. McNeal, of the Ridge Valley Iron | Virginia Cold Blast Charcoal Pig Iron..... errr +» -$27 to $33 
Co.,Ga. It issomewhatsurprising that so few furnaces — a we cance eeeeees +. 24to 28 
have been erected in this district, when it is an estab- > “  & Coke  . a - 23to 24 
lished fact that pig iron is produced here at an average - ae 73 ane . = - . 
cost of $12 per ton. I quote as below : ‘* Anthracite 1 X . : Joicasin. aon 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry. ..$19 00@20 oo a, - Org a wee ee ee eae 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Charcoal, No. ———- .. 18 00@19 00 “ “ rte eddelaenicsasonccganiin eee 
Tenn , Ala and Ga. Charcoal, Gray Forge....... 16 00@)17 00 eee tere oo Seene enema 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 20 00@2100| St. Louis, Mo. April 24, 1877. 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 18 00@19 00 | Specially reported by Messrs. SPOoNER & CoLiins, Commssiion 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Coke, Gray Forge............ 15 00@16 00 Agents for all kinds of Iron. 
Charcoal or Coke, white and mottled............ 14 00 No perceptible change is noticed in the condition of 
Tenn. — and Ga. Cold eae wre —. ae ae ee 28 cc | our market since last letter. Demand continues very 
ss eee wo oe jn | —. wr fads light and prices unchanged. We quote as below : 
Wrought scrap, , | Cast serap....... 10 00 cites n. < Meaea ae ee woo a 
DEE once nae 17 00 “ Fy bar....... 32 00@33 oo | Mssourl . ~ in st ll Missouri No. : ry. — 
sgl ge “Gray Mill..... 22@—| “+ Gray Mill... 22@— 
eee a “ White and Mottled... 2@—| “ White & Mt'd 21@— 


Brown Hematite (about 55 per cent. metallic iron) 1 75 


Cincinnati, O. 


Specially reported by Messrs. TRABER & AUBERY, commis- 
sion merchants for the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, etc. 

Below please find closing quotations of our pig iron 
market, viz. : 


April 24, 1877. 


CHARCOAL. 
Hanging Rock No. 1 Foundry........... $25 00@ ....—4 mos 
bd "2 ee re kia aie 23 00/@,24 oco—4 MOB 
- Soft Silver Gray.......... 22 001423 0o—4 MOK 
” Ma Saas abwira deans sae 21 0O@22 0o—4 MOK 
Tennessee, No. 1 Foundry............... 23 50@24 0co—4 Mos 
~ Oe ee 22 50@23 0o—4 Mos 
a Ws Swcdescestenanescaans< un 21 00@22 co—4 mos 
STONE COAL 
Othe, Nin: t FOOOBE ossciccccccsse saase% 22 501@.23 0o—4 MOS 
- = 2 BEd hie aren eae pale eeaeen 21 50@22 0o—4 MOS 
“ Seth Bare? Gay nse. cic ccrvwreses 21 0o@21 50—4 MOS 
= owe aetigtine ceases cok neitckicns 20 50@21 0o—4 MOS 
COKE. 
Ohio & W. Va. No. 1 Foundry........... 25 00@ ...—4 mos 
oF " - Rep cesta hoa erereis 23 50@24 00—4 Mos 
- M DN soc an tee, aaa nsicn 21 co@22 co—4 MOS 
CAR-WHEEL. 
an TNR 6 Ro ois cnssbessiesawancxs 38 00@43 0o—4 MOS 
Tennessee, mir) guste oobtetabeseila wale obEele 28 00@32 co—4 MOK 
Missouri, oO AU baie ive Rares 30 00@33 0o—4 MOK 
Alabama, PP cddcuaisusnmese nanaeen 28 00@32 0o—4 MOS 





Cleveland, 0. 
Specially reported by Messrs. C. E. Bincuam & Co. 


Per gross ton, on four months’ time. Subject to change in 
market Discount for cash 4 per cent. 


FOUNDRY IRON. 


No. 1, L. S. Charcoal. ..$26 oo} Am. S., No. 1, Ch. Val. 24 00 
a: a, = os0 25°00 oe eas OO. a op 
No. 1, Anthracite...... 23 00 oe ee SS aa 
No. 2, Raina 22 oo| No. 1, Massillon....... 24 00 
No. 1, Bituminous..... 23 00 | B—1, ec nsiastecs 23 00 
No. 2, Se ediathe 2t ooj No. 2, rae 22 00 
CAR WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. 
No.3 L.S. Charcoal... 26 oo | No. 5&6, L. S. Charcoal$27 oo 


fe a : oss 27: 00 
BESSEMER IRON. 
Nos. 1 & 2, L. S. Char. .$25 00 | 
FORGE IRON. 
a. ere er $21 00 | White and Mottled....$19 00 


Louisville, Ky. April 24, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. GEoRGE H. Huui & Co. 
The market continues without change in either price 
or tone. The mills and foundries are running light, 
and buying only to supply immediate wants. The 


usual time, four months, is allowed on the quotations 
below : 


FOUNDRY IRONS. 


No. 1 Hanging Rock, Charcoal.................. $24 00@25 00 
No. 2 ” 5 Se” bac tine Sienmiw son 22 00(@23 00 
No. 1: Southern Charcoal. ..........0ccecesccccses 22 00@ . 
No. 2 - Dey Sn sea weet medn amen waierenss 20 50@21 00 
No. 1 Hanging Rock, Stonecoal and Coke........ 23 0024 00 
No. 2 a7 “ “ “ +e 21 00@,22 oo 
No. 1 Southern Stonecoal and Coke y 

No. 2 oy - a7 


* American Scotch” 
Silver Gray 


MILL IRONS. 

No. 1 Charcoal, Cold-short and Neutral.......... 20 00@21 00 
No. 1 Stonecoal and Coke, Cold-short and Neutral 19 50@20 50 
No. 2 “ “ “ “ 7 “ 19 00@,19 50 





No. 1 Missouri and Indiana Red-short........... 24 00@24 50 
White and Mottled, Cold-short and Neutral...... 16 00@17 00 
CAR-WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. 
Hanging Rock. and Cold Blast................... 37 00@40 00 
Alabama and Georgia “ow... cccsceccscces 28 00@35 00 
Mentucky Comd-laat. o.oo... ccsccccccscccclacce 28 001@40 00 
Milwaukee, Wis. April 23, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. R. P. ELmore & Co. 
L. S. No. I Charcoal....$26 oo | L.S. No. 1 Anthracite..¢25 00 
2 ” te ties ee Sy ” «- 24.00 
Montreal, April 17, 1877. 

Pic Inon.—Gartsherrie, $22@$22.50; Summerlee and 
Calder, $21@%21.50 ; Eglinton and Clyde, $19.50@$20: 
Hematite, $26@$27. Bars—Scotch and Staffordshire, 
$2@$z2.10 ; best, $2.20@$2.30: Swedes and Norway, 
$4.75@$5.50 ; Lowmoor and Bowling, $6@$6:s50.— 
Monetary Times, 


4 mos. 5 4 
No. x F’dry...... ¢23 00@24 00] Mottled& White .¢17 50@20 00 


Gray Forge........ 19 oo@22 50\Cold *“* Western 40 00@45 00 


ments of 100 tons only for week ; offers very little 
below quotations were declined for 150 tons additional. 
The stock here is merely nominal. 


Tenn. No. 1 Foundry.. 23@— 
“ “ 


White and Mottled.... 20@— 
H. Rock No. 1 Found’y. 26@— 
7. 


H'ng Rock, Cold short. —@— | Kentucky 


Alice H. R. Ex No.1 F’y. 25 50| Georgia.... 
ot I “ 


2 
Quin., West Va., No.1 25 00} Heavy cast 
& “ “ oe 


under an unsettled feeling all around. Prices are in 
no case higher, while generally they are lower. 


price of gold has ranged at 106% to 19734, and closed 
at 107. 


54)<d., as against 5434d. a week ago. The price here 
Gold is quoted at par to 14 per cent. premium. 


has been confined to about 300,000 pounds at 164@ 





















Pittsburgh, Pa. April 24, 1877. 
Specially reported by A. H. Curips. 
mos. 


But aeandere 22 00@23 00/Hot blast C’coal. 22 oo@28 oo 
Richmond, Va. April 23, 1877. 


Specially reported by Asa SNYDER, Esq. : 
There is very little inquiry for charcoal irons ; ship- 





22144@—| COLD BLAST CHARCOAL FOR 
“Gray Mill...... 22@— CAR WHEELS, 


All Numbers 
‘© 24%@—| Hanging Rock........- 25@ 4c 
- Gray Mill..... 234@—| Tennessee......++.....- 28@:0 
ee 28@ 30° 
e+- 28@30 
soe. ee. 28@30 
25 oo| Alabama......-......... 28@ 30 
B, ‘* x ‘* 24 50/| Assorted Bar Iron $2 10, rates. 
. ‘© 23 o0/ No. 1 Wrought Scrap 8oc. ewt. 

‘ 5 “ 
2 


“ “ ‘ 






COKE. Missouri. 


2 2400\Light ‘* eS ae sa 
= ** Grav Mill 23 50| Old rails....... 20 50 tO 21 00 
= ‘* White Mtl’d 22 50,Old carwheels. 18 00 to 19 00 


METALS. 
New York, Frmpay EVENING, April 27, 1877. 





The business of the past week has been very quiet 
Gold Coin.—During the week under review the 


Bullion.—Silver bars in London are quoted at 
is 118, and in San Francisco, 714 per cent discount. 
Copper.-—The business of the week under review 


19%<c., with copper still offering at 19%<c. Manufac- 
turers are generally pronounced fairly busy, but 
from some cause show a disinclination to enter the 
market. Copper is expected to arrive here from the 
Lake regions about the middle of next month—earlier 
than usual. But as a very large quantity has been 
shipped overland since the closing of navigation it is 
not anticipated that stocksjwill be materially :ncreased 
The latest cable advices announce a reduction of £1 in 
the price of Best Selected, and quote Chili Bars at £70, 
and Best Selected £77. 

'Nin.—A very fair jobbing business has been done, 
although we learn of no wholesale business. Straits in 
London is quoted at £69 10/, and at Singapore at 
319.8714 per picul. We quote, in gold, per pound as 
follows: Straits, 1634c. on spot, and 161¢c. to arrive; 
L. & F., 16c.; Refined, 163¢@16!4c.; Banca, 181¢@19¢. 

Vin Plates have been in fair request, and are 
firm at our quotations which are as follows, in gold. 
per box : Charcoal tins, $6.50@$6. 75, and ternes, $5.87!¢ 
@$6 ; Coke tins, $5.62!4@$5.87!4, and ternes, $5.25@ 
$5.50. 

Messrs. Robert Crooks & Co., of Liverpool, under 
date of April 12, say of tin plates —‘‘ The market is at 
date completely demoralized by well authenticated re- 
ports of sales ae been made in United States at 
considerably under the bottom figures touched here. 
Under these circumstances buyers here are at present 


holding off. Makers are very badly off for orders, and 
anxious to book for early delivery. 

B.ead.—,4o0 tons are reported to have been sold on 
private terms, supposed to be at about 6c. The nomi- 
nal market price is 614c. with a very quiet feeling. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, writing 
from Salt take City, Utah, under date of April 18, 
says: ‘‘ Utah alone will produce over 30,000 tons this 
year, or one-half of our a. and as we can- 
not export in competition with Europeans our market 
must vee upon home demand. The present stock 
Omaha Smelting and Refining Company, and the pro- 
duction is greatly on the increase, and the present 
trade very limited. 

Foreign lead can be imported at 7c. currency, when 
gold is not over 5 per cent, premium; 


of lead is concentrated largely with the friends of the | 


To take foreign lead entirely out of the market and 


let the Omaha company, with its backers, control the 
market by buying all the lead up, and it is possible for 
them to put the price higher, otherwise the price must 
rule very much as it is now, say about 614 cents in 
New York. - 


The San Francisco Commercial Herald of April 19, 


says : The steamer San Francisco carried en route to 
New York, via. Panama, 908,145 Ib. Pig Lead. 


Spelter and Zine.—Domestic spelter is quoted 


at 6°20c.(7634c. with but very little business doing. 
Sheet zinc is quiet at 73<c.71e. currency. 


Antimony is dull of sale, and has still further 


declined, being quoted now at 1154c., gold. 


Quicksilver.—this article is quoted a little 


higher in San Francisco, being 41!4¢.@42c., while Lon- 
don still quotes £7 10/. 


The San Francisco Commercial Herald of April 19 


says of Quicksilver : ‘‘ The demand is rather in excess 
of the supply. _ Some purchases made on speculation 
at 41¢. now held at 4113@42c. The steamer City of 
San Francisco carried to Mexican ports 816 flasks. 
The O. and O. steamer Oceanic, to sail on the 21st 
inst. for Hong Kong, will carry perhaps 2,000 flasks, 


The quicksilver exports by sea the past week have 


been as follows : 





To Callao, per Paul Revere— Flasks. Value. 
Tiromas Bel. 5 i sesince'saosicin nc 200 $6,426 

To Mexico, per Cit; of San Francisco : 
Whowiad Bele << seis <cncsewaaica 810 25,920 
PR CNEMENG oa aieisicia eng Se ncees 1,010 $32,346 
Previously since Jan. 1,...... - 15,580 sonia 








Totals since Jan. 1, 1877... 16,590 $575,182 
Totals same period 1876... 9,743 452,107 








Increase this year............ 6,847 $123,075 
Exports by sea for the first quarter of— 
1876——_,__, 1877——_ 
Flasks. Value. Flasks. “Value. 























New York........... 800 $37,249 = 200-—S $6,500 
Mexico isle einesinweawee 1,660 78,279 1,531 53,206 
Chile .............046 50 2,295 75 3,000 
New Zealand........ 26 1,2Cco 15 574 
RMON Sa aa: 06) GH sia 55434 251,774 9,887 349,575 
Japan........ ee eeees 9! 4.403 136 5,031 
Centrai America .... 117 5,086 26 967 
Australia............ 241 11,612 = 865 30,628 
POE cise ciccsccresexeccraivie 300 13,922 920 32 
Honolulu............ Nereee I . <= 
0.) 8.719 $405,820 13,656 $482,016 
Increase this year4,937 76, 196 : 
FINANCIAL. 


New York Stocks, 


New York, FripAY EVENING, April 27, 1877, 

The business of the week under review has been some- 
what larger than last week. The sales of Delaware, 
Lackawana & Western Railroad have aggregated over 
280,000 shares, at prices ranging from 4314 to 49%. Up 
to Tuesday the tendency was downward, when, 
through clique manipulation, both this stock and Dela- 
ware & Hudson were steadily advanced and brought 
to the climax on Wednesday by a ‘ washed” coal 
sale, after which prices declined, reaching 4524 for 
Deleware, Lackawana & Western yesterday, and 42 
for D. & H. Canal: since when a reaction has set in, 
and the market closed strong to-day at 4714 for the 
former, and 441g for the latter. The sales of New 
Jersey Central have amounted to but 1,396shares at 
714 @ 8K, closing at 834. 

Saginaw Land, Salt and Mining Company.—The 


annual meeting of this company will be held at the 
company’s office in this city, at noon on the 8th prox. 


Philadelphia Stocks, 
PHILADELPHIA, FRIDAY EVENING, April 27, 1877. 


The feature of the week in this market has been the 
unparalleled fluctuations in the stock of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad company. The sales in this stock alone 
have reached the large aggregate of 190,206 shares, 
The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph of the 23d inst. 
gives the following table of quotations for this stock 
upon the accompanying dates: 


Per share Per share 
ans 





Jan. 3, 1850.........840 a ae a: 1 
BO | eee 40lg Jan. 2, 1866: ....... 57 
Be ee 404g Jan. 3, 1867......... 56 
aM DF EBSA sn ais icinsie 49% Jan. 3, 1868......... 5214 
GMM A BOSE co sso 48 Jam. 2; 18695... 2:0. 55K 
GEES, TORE cox onceiss 2h¢ JOM..3, 1890. cc cucocs 5434 
Tait 21556. ccs 4334 Jan. 3, 1871......; fae SY 
Jam. 2, 1857 .6...-20 48 SGT, F W7Bsicwsicae 59% 
JOM, 2, 1855 2.242405 ae ee | 574 
eaie, F, ISI pecs cece 43 COs 3. BET ccacne 48% 
We. 5, NAOO S65 caso 67>) ae a ee 5334 
t Jat 2, WB68 soo 0-55 374% Jan. 3, 1876°........ 533% 
ORE SE, BOO iewsnsas JO% SIAM, % 1877 0c0660e06 4834 
Pe A eee Golf April 2, 1877.....++0+.39 

| Jan. vaeiee GO 


2, 1864 00. 14 April 10, 1877.,...... 3844 
On the 21st inst, the price of this stock reached 3084 
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($50 shares), closing to-day at 3534, which is still lower 
than at any time during the = twenty-seven years, 
previous to this week. The Board of Directors met on 
the 25th inst. The usual resolution for the meeting of 
the Finance Committee on Monday next, to take up 
the statements for the dividend, was passed. The 
committee will report to the board at its meeting on 
Tuesday, which is the regular day for deciding the 
dividend question. 

The stock of the United Railroads of New Jersey in 
sympathy with the Pennsyivania Railroad, fell to 119)4 
on the 21st inst, a decline of $13 per sharc. 

The transactions in Reading Railroad have amounted 
to about 418,000 shares selling down to 10, recovering to 
12%, and closing to-day at 11%. 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com Fos ranged 
between 174 and 21%, closing at 20% e sales have 
aggregated 16,563 shares. his Company has com- 
menced i at law against the Central Rail- 


The Inter-Ocean co dent, under date of the 
17th inst., says: The bullion market is firm at last 
quotations, and soms activity. The weather has been 
very stormy in the mountains the last thirty-six hours, 
but it is now clearing off. The shipments of ore an 
bullion for the week ending the 14th inst. were as fol- 
lows: 24 cars bullion to Omaha; 7 cars bullion to 
Pittsburg ; 7 cars bullion to New York ; 9 cars bullion 
to St. Louis ; 4 cars bullion to Philadelphia ; 20 cars 
lead ore to Pittsburg ; I car lead ore to Hilliard ; 2 
cars lead ore to Chicago ; 2 cars “er ore to Pennsyl- 
vania. Total bullion, 1,073,460 lb. ; lead ore, 477,126 Ib. ; 
copper ore, 44,000 lb. Grand total. 1,594,586 lb. A 
sale of 10 cars of about 60-ounce bullion was made for 
$1.22 per ounce for silver, and $74.50 per ton for lead. 

















































ment of their shares in their own hands. The east 

drift on the 1,300 feet level of the Overman has pene- 

trated the vein a distance of 65 feet, and being 

throughout in fine quartz. The flow of water from 

the east drift, on the 1,400 feet level, is gradually de- 4 
creasing, although it givessome trouble. This drift 4 
has about 75 to 80 feet to be driven to reach the ore 
vein. The — recently started on the 1,465 feet 
level of the Mexican mine, is ten feet square, the 
entire face being in ore that gives average assays of 
from $20 to $25 per ton. The flow of water at the 
bottom of the new shaft of the Yellow Jacket mine 
has been very strong during the past week. The north ; 
winze, below the 2,040 feet level, is down 270 feet with 
the slope of the ledge. It is being sunk at the rate of 4 
five feet per day, and has about seventy feet to go to ES 
reach the 2,200-feet level. The operations in the Bul- = 
lion Silver-Hill, Chollar-Potosi, Belcher, Gould & ¥ 

Curry, and Imperial Consolidated mines are being 3, 

































































SILVER QUOTATIONS IN LONDON. 
Range of silver in London for the week ending 


road of New Jersey, and probably the status of the | April 27: actively prosecuted, and differing but little from 
two parties will now be definitely established. The] April 21st.......... 548d. | April 25th.......... 54d. | former reports. The strong flow of water very seriously 
plaintiffs set forth that they had leased to the defend-| ‘“‘ 23d.......... 54i¢d. MEM assesesen 54}<d. | interferes with the work in the Hale and Noecross mine. 
ants the Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad, upona] “ agth.......... cated) 8!) GPA. cewsacen 543<d. | The Diamond Drill is at work on the 1,500 feet level of 





working lease, the lessees to pay the lessors one-third of 
the gross earnings of the road. Recently the New 
Jersey Central has been placed in the hands of a receiver 
since which event an instalment of rent has fallen 
due, but has not been paid. The prayer, therefore, of 
the plaintiffs is that the Court will order the re- 
ceiver to pay them one-thrid of the gross receipts at the 
time specified in the contract, or to surrender the lease 
as terminated by non-fulfilment of conditions. The 
legal question involved is whether a lessor is estopped 
from his usual remedies by the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to administer the affairs of the lessee. The case 
has commenced, but is yet unfinished. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad stock has changed hands to 
the extent of 6,700 shares, at from 33 to 36%, closing 
at 3514 for $50 shares. 


Pittsburg, Titusville, d& Buffalo Railroad Com- 
Ss annual meeting of this company will be 

eld on the 7th of —- 

Westmoreland Coal Company.—15 shares of the 
stock of this company were sold at auction during the 
week at $79 per share. 

Edge Hill Iron Company.—200 shares of the stock of 
this company were sold at auction during the week at 
$1 per share. 

lendon Iron Company.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this company will be held on the 2d of 
May. 
Miscellaneous Sales and Quotations, 
Sales and quotations of the stocks and bonds dealt in here 
and at Philadelphia, for the week ending the 27th inst. are 


given in the following tables. The Philadelphia quotations 
will have a * affixed. 


the Sierra Nevada mine without any developments 
worthy of note. Inthe Sutro Tunnel the face of the 
header is in soft ledge porphyry, with streaks of clay a 
and quartz, requiring constant and careful timbering ra 
in order to prevent caving. The powerful drillin i 
machinery heretofore employed is not so much need va 
just now, consequently the force of men is somewhat 4 
decreased; but with the next hard stratum encounter- 2 
ed comes an increase of the working force again to oe 
keep the drills in full operation. The tunnel is pass- ae 
ing through the various stratums lying ey a 
eastward of and parallel with the great Comstoc a 
fissure, and will penetrate the main range itself in a 
the early part of next year. _ 

The Mines 7 Silver City, Idaho, which includes i 
The Golden iot, Northern Light, Idlewild, Belle 
Peck, Potosi, and Hidden Treasure are yielding and 
giving every promise of producing satisfactory results 
to their owners. 

Advance Gold and Silver Mine, Monitor, Alpine Co., 
California.—A recent strike made in the west drift of 
this mine, at the 320 feet level, running toward the pro- 
a shaft in ledge 3, has penetrated ledge two 70 
feet and not yet reached the foot wall. The hanging 
wall of this ledge is well defined—course north, 16 
east, at an anes of 82°. Several feet of rich ore is 
found on the nea See and the entire ground 
through which the drift has passed in this ledge is fine 
vein matter, thorougly impregnated with mineral, and i 
giving good assays in silver and gold, increasing in 
value as the foot wall is approached. The northerly 4 
drift on this level is running outside of and parallel to ’ 
ledge two, all in pay rock, including some very rich 
quartz feeders. 

San Francisco Stock Exchange Sales.—The Com- 
mercial Herald gives the following figures showing 
the sales of mining shares for the first quarter of the 
past four years : 


The German Government has recently sold consider- 

ahle quantities of silver in the London market, but 
it is understood that the lowest limit at which it will 
dispose of its surplus silver is fifty-five pence per ounce. 
The decline of the market price below that figure re- 
cently caused a nsion of the sales. The with- 
drawals of old silver Sn circulation in Germany dur- 
ing January and February were larger than during 
previous months. Of thesum retired during February, 
more than 51,000,000 thalers in two thaler pieces was 
withdrawn, a ‘sum which is considerably greater than 
ee estimates of those coins in circulation. This 
act has led to the suspidion that the amount of one 
thaler coins will also found in a similar and even 
more serious excess. If this proves to be true, the esti- 
mates of the amount of silver to be sold b rmany 
made last year, even during the ic, will be found 
to have been below rather than above the mark. 

A sale of 600,000 ounces of refined silver has been 
made by the Nevada Bank of San Francisco, for ship- 
ment to China. 





Copper Stocks. 


Reported by Wilson W. Fay & Co., Bankers and Brokers 

Room 7, Travellers Building, 31 State street 
Boston, THURSDAY EVENING, April 26, 1877. 

Although the market does not show much more 
activity than it did a week ago, there is a firmer under- 
tone in most all classes of securities. The market on 
coppers is very dull, but there is, however, a feeling 
that there is to be a much better market in the near 
future. Calumet is about 2 points better, sales being 
made at 182. Copper Falls in demand at 214 against 
2 one week ago. Duncan is weak and little disposition 
to purchase. Perhaps the stock is held in too few 


EY 


STOCKS. 


| —QuoTATIONS.—, 
High- Low- Clos- Sales 
est. est. ing. Shares. 
American Coal Co............ 40 40 30 100 
*Cambria Iron Co............. — 











= 57 So ; 
*Pennsylvania Salt Manf'g Co.| — — 64 Ee. hands for speculators to buy. Franklin has settled to 
¢Westmoreland Coal iC. iy - = 15 |10if bid. National better at % bid. Pewabic at 2 Month. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 
30.....) — _ 40 — . : : ° . 
*Schuyikill Nav.Co .......... eens —  |bid. Quincy closes at 40 bid after selling at 41. Ridge | ———————|—_____|_____ —____ 
— I. ~ s . Co...) s¥ 5 4 220 Jis in better demand at 23, but probably no stock could soeney ep aeiain $28,513:745 $42,563,475 $ 28,701,785) $18,355,160 
Pring Mountain Coal Go...-..' ~~ # [be purchased under 334. In small coppers nothing. | March ......-.1.| 17%980,a43} ss3740| soioeha85| gusgnes 
BONDS. The Atlantic Co Mine product for March was ee ee 
DL. & W. 78, Convt., 1892/3. & D.| 193, — 10314 $5,000 | 118 tons of mineral, " _Totals ........1861,959,610177.736.650] $81,831,275! 837,283,510 
oom mtge., 1881|M. & 8.| 10734 106 i% 7, . intic Tiatrs . 4 
N.J.C., rt mtge ew LE Al cr cp aylleames Gold and Silver Stocks. Senben ea a agg sg ety Utah —A strike of 
o o id i % a= —_ — in i 
. <a ui “a New York, Frmpay Eventne, April 27, 1877. this mine. ieee a 
L. & W. B. Coal Co., cons.|  Q. 28% 27% 27 18,000] The sales on the American Mining Board for the} Jn the Star Silver Mi hich i i i 
Ain. Dock & Imp. 78...... J. & J.) — — 43. — |week have been 88,550 shares as against 84,340 for the | District, near Battle oe on. N sonated, te Lewis 
D, & H.C. Co., 1st m., 1884/3. & J.) — — 95% — revious week. The sales in Comstock mines have | has been made on the — 1 a it — a 
“e “a 6 “ . i L I ° evel. 
kk « a & 3. yn 95% % = be mabout oe snes, oF ee =e as — — theorems m7 aeal the ore uihen per ton. _ 
“ “Pe Ps 8 iS d 88 88 881 J e feature as n Merrimac, of whic: : G t C Lb Or — 
Prin Me a 1894 [_o- — ss” ae there have been sales of 27,500 shares at from 65% to | average yield of gold from the varies talaing somee 
i St. L.I. M. & S., rst mt. 1892/F. & A.| 95% 95 95 41,000 | 73¢, closing at 7. Of Seaton there were sold 11,100}in Grant county, Oregon, for the past six years, has 
Ches. & Ohio, 1st mt., 1899} — 21 — 20 ~=1,000 | shares. at from 8%. closi . r y , 
= +h. ue TED » 3% to 484, closing at 4). The sales of | been $300,0c0. 
wee ea im., 78, agigiMl.& S| %~  — gogo? | Huukill have only amounted to 2,500 shares, at from 4] The Monumental Gold Mining Company has 150 
“ 6 Teg, 1898). & D.| — a ae oe oo a, Setng pence nds et ose t tons = ore on the _ .. The company is running a 
.) = See. 1828)J. & D.| — — wt — BS OL 4,700 nnel, @ tunnel to intersect the ledge 300 feet below the surface 
*P. RR., rst mtge.,  1880|J. & J.| 105 — 105 6,0o00 | 7). closing at $7. Six tons of ore recently produced 0 
: Gen. mtge. ree., 1910 A. & °. 104% — — 2,000 ‘We a the Stoning from the Gold Hill News | per ton. y produ an average of $260 
. . M. 68.COU.. 1905]. | 94 = — 2,000] of the 1 inst. :—The Consolida irginia Mine is Favorable ts for good pl iggi 
“ gen. M Cup,” oot z tiie tO ace | Yielding 40° tons of ore per day, one third of which is | been struck S cClellan’s Creek, as aio — 
*P.& RRR, 78, 1893/A-& 0] — — _ 2? lextracted from 1,550 feet level, and the re-| west of Canyon city, and several claims have been 
i. 4, GOR. m.78.cou.rg1rJ. & D.| 93% 93 93, 19,000 — ane » on? ~ level, Te = located there. 
“ “ Deb. 68, 1893|\J. | — — oa cai a 75 per n wo i ‘ 
: Row —_ ya.1893 : ; & 3 .| 50 — — 1,000 | equal toa —_. high bead: $30.000, ee is yield- one. oo tg petek ae: 
‘* “ Con. mtge. 78. reg. | — a — — | ing 500 tons of high grade ore per day, which at $100 hi : 
spe at ditch gises| — — "@ — [parton he average of the threo previous montha [2 ffomthismine, The resent discovery on the 300 
oP REG @L Oo ee - — = | would equal a daily out-put of $50,000. The bottom of »P espana ccengen 
*L. C. & N. Co. 68. 1884|M. & Q.| 101% 100 100 2,800 the C. & C. shaft is still in hard blasting rock, and the a — Coe — ine te Baye County, Califor- 
“ “RR. loan 1899(F. & 9 —" — ‘93% * | flow of water very strong. The ore being taken from | ™4, 18 shipping bullion at the rate of nearly $2,500 
- ? on. mige. 76. J.&D.| — — =” _ |the old ore stopes on the 1,600 feet level of the Ophir|Per day. The shipments to the 18th inst., on April 
- ** Cvt. gold, 1894/M.& 8.) — = — — — |mine, averages $50 perton. The daily out-put is about | #ccount, amounted to $41,400. 
‘ Schuylkill Nev oe a a . D. 86% 86 ay 5) 3° tons. The —- in the Savage mine are making| The Eureka Gold Mine of Grass Valley, California, 
oPa and N. ¥ Gan ln a g: - 4% 70°| slow headway with the water which is now about 20|is producing amalgam at the rate of 220 oz. per 
Las... css. — 105% 2,099 | feet below the 1 goo feet level. Justice is yielding 400 | week. 
*Susquehanna Coal es to oe One tele — of ore per day, — is — — as a The Tybo Consolidated Silver Mine is shipping bul- 
—_____ | extracted. oO ere © SEVERE BFS 200; lion at the rate of about $80,000 i 
Total transactions for the week................. $163,000 | Well. In the east cross-cut on the 2,000 feet level of | ments to the 14th inst., = ten camel 


the Crown Point mine, good paying quartz has been 
encountered. > is on rumored that there is to be a 
sharp contest for the control of this pro; at the 
annual election in June. Great disahiatection exists 
with the old management, and the contestants who are 
reported to be in stock will probably ventilate 
the many reports afloat. The old management is stre- 
nuously exerting itself for proxies, with indifferent 
success, as holders of stock have got knowledge of 
what is contemplated and intend to retain the manage- 


to $41,000. 


The Northern Belle Silver Mine is yielding o 
the rate of about 100 tons per day, caleh Le 
nearly $50 per ton. At this rate, the monthly out-put 
of this mine equals $130,000. 

Eberhardt and Aurora Silver Mine.—The tunnel in 
this mine has passed its first 1,000 feet. Work is being 
—— on the incline below the 1,000 feet station. 

veral new drifts are being run for prospecting pur- 


Salt Lake Ore and Metal Market, 


Telegraphic advices from Salt Lake City, dated 
April 28th, gave the following prices for base bullion 
and argentiferous lead ores. i market is inactive : 

Argentiferous Lead (Base Bullion).—$74 per ton for 
lead. $1.22 per ounce for silver. $20 per ounce for 
gold. The quotation for silver is based upon the silver 
contents in the lead of 70 ounces per ton of 2,000 Ib. 
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COAL TRANSPORTATION AND GENERAL MINING STOCKS 
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ig * ‘ 
i : HARES, 
a Name and Location of Com-,Feet on) Capital Ss | ASSESSMENTS. D1vipENDs |HicuEsr ok: 
8 , | z ; ata . 
5 pany. Vein. | Stock No, | Par sens Date and Total | Rate| Apr. 21. | OWEST Quo. PER SHARE IN CURRENCY. 
. Wal levied to} amount per | paid to |Last Divi e| Apr. 21. | Apr. 23. Apr. 24. A 
Bed | | date. share of last st Dividend. per |-————|—- . 24. | Apr. 25. | Apr. 26.| Apr s 
Coal Stocks Pei ate ast. | date. fun/H.|L.1H.IL IHD il : pr.27. SALES. 
Consol. Coal... ees 7. «+22 | 10,250,000] 102,500 $ —| —— — a L. H.| L.| H. LL.) H.| LL. 
. . Canal,......|Pa. peice ane 9500 | OO) wee ee | we ee \Pr.c | —_—_ —_- —_— |_|: = 
pal lae. & W.RR.... Pa. ee ee en roe Ts wh et 5 .. |20 | | 
3 ge C2. ...... Pa. a : p00 | 50) veers | ween 9 79.4 4t 13934. Whtigl cal til ttl tp 2 bls 
§ Lehigh Valley RR....|Pa. » | 30,4¢8y550| ao8g7r | $0] ------ | «+ -+- April, "76,246 | 10 146% be = 30% 4514 4276 45%4 4356 45% 42. 44% 3216 8,231 
4 Maryland Coal, -.....| Md. oe Oe eee | a eee Paces aep to 8 gy naaz ity 43549 408 4929147 4918 4596472 10478 dawn 
meee fo | See See | cai vee [Apell, 'g7 136 | 6 09 65 [70 (3472/39 |37% 43%4|40% 43% 41 |. [4172 A 
Penna. Coal.......... Pa. ae acamicien 206,000 | 100] ------ pe oth —- 79.1% | %..|9 | -. | A \69% |7334|72 \732.73 | -- | 7X | era 
Pennsylvania RR..... Pa. "| 68's68° HOOO0O | SO} ceeees | — veeees it Fob +, 76,24 | 10 | 7%! .. | 7%! 7%4| "| pis! 8361 9561 846 Gl o5.f 20 -— 
F Phil. & Read. RR.....|Pa. anaes 143775376 ROL) iene ve cae eb.» 7795 | 20 | .. 195 | .. |x95 | .. 734| 834| 754) 8% 8 | 8%| 834] 1,396 
ns - bh ee 59575 | SO] ceeeee as "9,77 2 | | | [es fee | ee [ee | ee Lee | ‘ 
rs General Mining Stocks NSIS | SA vneeee | cweees "0 [gemas? 2%. sag 70 \61%4/67_ \6144|63%4|67 |74. \69% 7114 69%4).. \70%4| 190,206 
. to |21% 20 |21% 20 |23% i ssh a7 71% 69%|.. |70%) 1x 06 
e Alpha Cons. G. 8..... Nev. 300 | 3,000,000 | 3%2\22 24% |23%2 24% 2344 .. |20%! pie 
ie Am, Wiag, @:......... Colo. 7c ae i 180.000/Aug., °75, $1. me —_ : 
i ae gp — as | 10,400,007 cas ei a a aistee Yee Ie seer 12%4| .. |16%4 134%\13 |14% y x 
ae OU ie cisaasvan'sis i a 4,000 | Too 4,400| Feb... *77, § bi. tieicle maar Ge 3 |13 |1436|14% 1496 14 } 
Hy Best and Belcher, a. s.|Nev. 545 | opm aauen | ace rr i a eee oy E ex es "ey + jtoe | ge |rre | .. ie 2 some 
si Bobtail, @............ et oe ee ee 236,992| Feb., °77, $1. ae 75l ..| THR | ol piel oK| BAL| eocl | Ba §34| 2,000 
a Bobtail Tuneel, ¢....|Cslo. eee ho: bee an lasdelegielesiglan’”| 7 lass lecttloostleaiclochst 64]: 
2 i Minesansne Nev. 1 : . 5 ooo|Suly, *73, 30. | 20, ; 134| .. | -- | sal 11,7278 |2274|2298 2214/2076 200 
Ballon ore (er | 944] monroe) seme | we] swmeesian fe | on tide alee [on | | 96] Hel aw) | en foe [oe [ee |e 
California, aS Nev. has <aaeeen 00,000 | Io00} 1,310,000 ‘eb., "7, $x. oe. me soo 7%| 7% 8% 84 76 SS es a) £. wlots ee . ’ = 
Centennial, @ ....... Cal'f |66 acres| ~ 1,000,000 oo = ee Wo ater | 12,960,000] April, °77, ey ee Ts Bag 7%| 7%| 74| 76) 74| 774) .. 4 
¥ Chollar Potosi, c.8...|Nev. | 1,400 | 2,800,000 ree ae — pr, 77 $2 38%| .. |40 | -. |37%139% 3y, - | 34/3 | 24) .. ‘aun 
a Cleveland, @... ..... Colo. | 3.715 i ’ 100| 1,282,000|June, °76, $5. “a0 goctg Sr pea.' to 7%4\37%4| -. |3778|37 |36% ais 
a Cons. Hercules & Roe. |Colo. | 16. 50.000] 25,000] 10] of aoe, aeinaenre., 70. $s. 3934| .. |a2_| .. lar lgor%laoisl .” lgotelgo. [a7 e 1, 
a Cons. Imperial, . s..|Nev. i8 ane 100,000 | 10} ** ae Seocagt co 67%| 6% .. rs “nn 40%| ._ |40%)40 137 er 
ee eee a ae BL a PRG ag 00. | |e 
a . nia, G. 8.. : ’ Ae OM ED a IB aa. ce wl. Meise. Bde: Poe he ip ae : 
“4 Confidence, G. 8.. Nev BO, | See, SAO oS a 411,200/June, ° seve | ese .. 14] -. | 1%) 1%). | .. | H4] .. | Ml 2. aoe 
’ oo ce JAveV. 130 2 6 ne, 73, " 25,920. ; ee ae oa \% ag 2 
3 Crown Point :496,000] 24,960 | 100] — 243,840/M 3 1920,000| Dec., °76, $2. 61 ge Pcs: Poe b we bose Doe sae 
q 0 By Bane e NEV. 600 10,000,000 43194 arch, °73, $1. 78,000] M . 30%] .. ee .. 137% i : ee goo 
a: css +500s000005 ee ee el ee 97, § ey ay, °65, $8.4. Oh ui Aes -+ |37Y%6|37_ |37%4|37 
i Eureka Cons. G.8.L..|Nev. | ee " ee ae, 75> Ee- 8%| .. | 8% 2] 8 | o: 476| 474) -- | -- 1,150 
e —— G. Mg. '¢...... Cal't s sciaitlie 50,000 | r00| — 100,000/May, °76, $r. 000.000] Aug., °75, $2 ale he SO ok ee avi os = 
Fg quer, G.8...... ev. | eet or ed oR i eee 22y\22 |26 | . wif rae (veer Pits Bose a 
; Gouldand Curr. &-Nev, | fe | too) Lelne | toa) =2ygom) ape, $e. ore alee feo | == Jaa] «= |. | lanl ys 
& ranville Gold........ N.C. ny 000 | t00| 2,242,000] April, * ae rasans us| gi ‘ Pa. ees 
: Hale & Norcross, G. 8. Nev. ee Senta cae | ae oe 7 ” 7” St. | 3:934/800/0et., '70, $10. tp = 956 9% 4 | 3%) ..|.. | 4,1 3% * a a 
Henry Tunnel........ Nev. alae ees See | Oe aenbtaill ‘deen. | sahenthadll, a. 3u 976| 9%] -- | -- 8%) aor 4h 1,300 
3 Hakill, 6.6... Colo. | 3,288 | 1,000,000) 80,000 | 25 ee oats 1599 pril, °71, $x. 3% 3 |3%l 3Kl3|.. 2%| .. | 2%) .. | 2%] 2%] — 2,900 
i Indian Queen, s...... Nev. | 3,000 | 3,000,000 i +s Tlie e%| %| -. | 2" dud °° 2% | eh. bam sae 
po Sage oe Nev. 3,000 | 11,000,000) one 5°! 330,000| April, *77, 4000 ae ae 4% 4 | 4%l 4 | 441 4 oh my 7 | | 76) 7 4,700 
1G. 8..... .|Nev. | 2,100 | : 500 ’ ee Secs Fenn & ao eek aoe 
Kentuck, eso | ie | et eae oe 1,502,500|Sept., '76, $5. ser ensene a sel °° + 2,500 
OUNER, @.B...05 06 Nev. | 2,700 | 5,400,000} aoe 100! 270,000/Dec., °74, $1. aieelemisse tes: 7 > w | .. | 2] 2% ps 
— pte iden Colo. | 3.900 | 1/200;000 108,000 | so] 495,000/Amg., "70, 50¢. |. ' ch, *70, $5. Seren s 9% sak aa Bes a 
3 SS eer Nev, 1.500 is | . jon OT. ae lwemaas “se Ce cae +s. 2 we) fw Mice: Ene ga 
F Scecttane tieines. G 35 5,000,000) 50,000 | , 50,000] Ma: ss jase ss ae as a es oe i. ie 500 
S Mariposa, suieea. — ane 5,000,000) 500,000 post ¥* = ‘76, $1. 162,500] Dec., °76, 50C. 74 = 7 40C] 37¢) 39¢| 36c| 38c|38c |36c | .. | |. gon 
; “ _common...| an oe 50,000 | 459} 15350,000]Feb., *77, $1. eas Fl aeeees ae es ae ie 24, >| oa] ce 2%| 2%] 24] |. a 
Mer. & Min. Tun..... Colo. | 30,000 | ";00,000! 100,000 | yo9| 15350,000/Feb., °77, as *: 3]... | 3% .. ces: 1% rH) -- | -- | 1%) .. sae 
oe. aeareenntias Mass. | “1,500 500,000! ae oe eee eee De ane 3] -- | 34] .. 3% fs 37 ; . a 
exican,G. 8....... Nev ‘600 Se 10 srs atgett oe tat ton 3 
Morning Ster......... . 10, 000 | 100,800 js 100,800 = ope 55,000 April "77, 10 I eos a a fy ve Ss Me : 7°oc 
N. ¥, & Colo. 6.0... Nev. | 1,600 | f000,000 80,000 | roo] Sept., "76, soe. |... i vial 7 | a) | ai) a! | abel! | ri a | a] a | ansco 
01 ern Belle. s oe N : ’ x | 50,000 -— =< 2 ee a oe : “- ee . « - 9% ae = ’ 
-. Ores. le Nev 4 Bas namo ~—_ = rae es ee 7 sae ei 17. au Be ood : “3 100 
: ginal Comstoc Nev. —s 100, 2,034,400 cea 2150; pril, ‘77, $x. ie ais hw P sae oe 
4 Overman, @. 8.. mae a 1,200 yess rene 10,000 | roo] au ve er 1,394,400| March, "64, $4. . 15%4| : 2 eae oR 
Quickell View, @....|Colo 1,200 eae — 100 23374480 April, *37.$3. <e04 fl — Swamas oc 7 «+ {16 16% eso a 
“ ” pesos. i re 8,500 4,291,300 100,000 a ** are pi eds 78% Bab ban) <s 21% ae 400 
sal A ert Be see tenes ss i 1 $5) Bee ee a <8 ss 
Regmend and Ely,a.s.|Nev. a on ce Reet Vics eee Chea are dR, ache 12 “= Bass . oreo ton ses = 
p ores ceva age _ 2600 ACS, 1,000,000) ae ae 100 sean Dec., *76, $x. 3,075,000 a me aa’ weodel| > ” ef 3 whe x 100 
| Bae eee | es (Semen SSeS | seman | simon meet lato l sitet ee 
3 9200, 112,000 Sens coos ftw ewes : oe foo J oo | oe | oe oe ’ 
er SO ------: Colo. | 1,700 | so0,000 50,000 | “so 3,082,500|Mch.,"77, $1. | 4,460,000]June , "69, $3. | -- | 3i4|-. | 4 | | ee 5K 300 
Sierra Nevada a. ee a Bs Se 6,400 | xo0| 244,800 April, °76, $5 5,000| April. °77, roc. | -- | 3%| 3541 4 | 334| 4361 4 3 | 3%] 3_ | -: a. nel 
Silver City,@ 8...... i | coe | Semen Geese | 1,600,000] Feb., "77, $1. 102, nase + | 376] 356) 4 | 3%) 496) 4 | 424) 496) 496) 37) 4%) 4 on 
Silver Hili,o.8....... Nev. | 5,400 | 5,400,000 63,100 | yo] _15:775| Nov., °76, 25¢. vos,goo}Jam., "71,$1. | - ; ve fee peepee fee [ee [oe] ee |e = 
Sone Comstock, ieee | tae |aepeemed aenoee | 928,000] A pril, ‘77, $x. a2 gs “Aen : . fe Et ont s 
Southern Star. me " on 1,500 | §,000,000| 50,000 | too eee vane sania if : do B xe : 
Trenton, G. 8.........| Nev. | oa ee . ae a te . es : 
Union Cons., g. s.....|Nev. 850 eee 100,000 | 199 eee ee a eee) eee . aw, Pes a“ 
West Belcher, ¢. 8....|Nev. | 1,000 | 10,000,000] 100,000 | 90}  260,000/March, *76,$1.| .... | 11... . y : 
Yellow Jacket, ¢. s...|Nev. a ee 100,000 | 100 vee , 7 - 7 we («esc § ‘sedese - ** 
Young America,s....|Nev. | 1,000 000, 120,000 | y99| 21838,000)March, °*77, $ Bi hanes A : 
’ 3:000,000] 30,000 | x an wes. i Aug.,’71, $2 : -|- 
Boston Stocks. eo . t., '76, a0¢ aes a ae | 
Allouez, c.. Mich . . “ 
Calumet Hecla onan . aa 1,000,000! 20,000 . mat Bats 
Central. c...... ’ - — a -. 2,000,000] 80,000 eee May, °76, $5. oe, —_ Ar, a1. Apr. 23.) Apr. 24.| Apr. 25.) Apr. 26 eoce 
Copper Falls, c. “IMich. * 500,000} 20,00c 100,000) rer 11,450,000] Feb., °77, $5. 184 00 : 73 7 0 6 50 6 75 fas A 
oe eee ; Mich. -- 1,000,000} 20,000 535,000] May a 6. se 1,160,000] Feb., °77, $7- 79 7 179 CO | 181 00 | 181 50 | 182 5 
Dawson, 8..... ‘JOnt. . *s 500,000} 20,000 $8,co0\Jan.. Ph a 100,000]Nov., "7x, $1. | .. de 37%| 34.00 | 3400 | 3425 | 34 = 
Duncan, 8............/Ont. ++ | 1,200,000} — 60,000 ae 0 Tar HE peek ON tema me 3 7 2 37%4| 2 50 237%| 250 
SN OE soa oasis Mich. -- | Seenees, Gopse 75,000|July, "76, 41 2- e, - 7 8 8 8 
a ee) | et oe) Ss eee el S| ie SS) adabae |S 
nternational, s8...... Ont a ey ae 100,000] Sept., '76, 15¢ .- | troo | 1 12% a 4 624) 4 25 4 37% 
Madison, c ae Mich. os an 60,000 = ee 20 ae) or. er 
esnard,c........... Mich.| |. yo00| 290,000 123,000|Sept., °76, 10¢ 1 ae 20 20 20 
Minesots, ceuwkn cel | ~ | samo oa 162,000] April, "76, soc. 29% 37% 29%| 50 29%| 37% 
a wae, Re Mich. 7 ee peace 436,000jJune, ‘76, $1. 33 32 3 a 22 22 
iB, CL. eee eee ee Mich. 2 nee 195,000]Oct., °75, $1. 9 I oo : 35 33 35 
Petherick, c.......... Mich = | a ee 880,000]May 1 %¢ $2 go 8 = 3 12%] 1 20 1 25 
Pewabic, ©........... Mich.| |. oe 165,533|March, *76, soc. um tween tne % 85 87 
WN Bc eccoccnce Mich. oe §00, 20,000 185,000) June, 68 $ 2 12} aa . 24 5° 24 00 24 00 
my c.. .|Mich ns eee 817,500/Sept. "0, +. 20 . 2374) 225 237%) 225 
9 Corre e cece eens Mich. es 200,000] 20,000 os > 7% 93 20,000|Jan., °76, $1. 20 a6 — * 
Rockland, c.......... Mich. - SO BN? 200,000 2,130,000) Feb., °77, $4. 38 75 | 392 ‘i , Stas sees 
We 6 si0ies05.060008 Mich. ce ee; se 495,000|Jan., ’ go,000| Feb., °75, $1. a4 39 35, 5° 40 41 “ 
Superior, a... Mi ‘| a 500,000 20,000 26 cial M ae » $1. eave ae 5 - 38% 73? 2 37% 2 50 . 
Ps ch]: | See] lew | 35) Secon Marehy ea en a) BY "S| RY S| 7k 
’ + "74 256 er ook Sek me 
Tots Gold. s. Silver. 1. Lead. c. Copper. ** =n ta 10 10 10 Ps pee _ 
‘otal Assessments levied to date .... _ : Hen-Acseashle. * Bu-Dividend ¢ h 
See ne en enn 5 per share. 
DOSSIER ES OSS NAD: RE RET $4047 1500 Zetel Sales of Coal Stocks for the week 
ee a ee ee ee peep BS Pe eee) tame a aoe ee lee aR 
411,400 | Total Sales of Mining Shares for the week ....................cceccsesccueueee 5591552 shares. 
es 104,565 se 











poses, with very favorable indicati 

‘ ions. The main | fornia ‘ 

ta ae maneen SS to coursing share, agiregating 8 ~ } second dividend of 20c per|ton. This ore was extracted fro 

with the tunn le, so as to connect; The Duryea td a than m a point 

Minnietta Bell. Silver Mine, Inyo Co ’ comtie, talibeain, —— nana tee pended operations ate tea English Company sus 

Senile tanita ticaite tant catenin: tee | Recemed dundee eae ee eee ee, et ee ae Sere ee Soe leet seme sam 
up on the | hours of the day, with atidacers —— the 24 = wide, has at the further depth of ot bog —> 

44 feet. 42 feet widened 


f milling . 


variety. 
The Hite Gold Mini - California, rece 
Mining Co. of Mariposa county, Cali- | run on 100 pean A made a clean up from a 25days! The sales this w : 
ore which averaged nearly $100 per | week, the total aienmine. ee eae 
15,050 The bulk 
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of the transactions are in Lacrosse and American Flag, 
which stocks sold up to 4o0c. and r1c. per share, respec- | 
tively; the highest point arrived at since the Board 
opened. 

Copper stocks are more active, with a slight decline 
in prices. 

Sales and quotations of copper stocks are as follows : 


Sales. 
OS eee 350 shares@ 7.(76 7-8 
ENC. > cose wee eyes 100 «6 @ 8314 j 
DENN. ccbiecesacxs 100 «= @ 50e, 
SY ihe ssae sess 25 ‘** @g4oc, 


Closing (Quotations, 


Bid. Asked. 


NE CC Cha Kwseseksue se ewheeennsete 6 

NS ca aes Secause ne hbe esse oeenst 6 75 7 25 
SING REED scp so ei0 506 0000s 0000s 182 00 «183 00 
RE rere 35 00 «638 00 
Oe ceca s bas 10 0O I2 00 
DM LE ttc ac bkckiekeshateheuns 5% 20 30 
RN acin 37% 6214 | 
I cceGsrcsnknonseasexns Sanam hens aan E 
PENS GouwsesGuuh eeedesbebecvaen 25 6214 
RG ci cecteunk i vankaneehe shed ae 22 00 2600 
Fe ee reenane Seema ere 275 3 00 
cheer eeu n ee ekeuanee nine re 40 00 45 00 
RD a viGensckaseGesesen ess Soeur 2 50 4 00 
PM vcscesnccsebasshuss Gece kick ‘ 


Gas Stocks, 
New York, Fripay EveninG, April 27, 1877 


l ay, 7. 

Gas stocks are very quiet; we alter a few of the 
quotations to lower figures. The Mutual of New York, 
from $94 to $92 per share. The Metropolitan and Man- 
hattan of New York, andthe Nassau of Brooklyn,each 
show declines of $5 per share. The Harlem Gas Com- 
pany will hold its annual meeting on the 7th of May. 

Allen Gas Company, of Allentown, Pa.—&,ooo of 
the 7 percent. bonds of this company were sold at 
auction in Philadelphia during the week at 51 per cent. 

Northern Liberties Gas Company.—20 shares of the 
stock of this company were sold at auction during the 
week at $40 per share. : 

Chelsea (Mass.) Gas Company.—We are reported a 
sale of 60 shares of the stock of this company at $97 
per share. : 

Boston (Mass.) Gas Company.—We are reported 
recent transactions in this stock at $820 per share, 
equal to about 133 per cent. 

Metropolitan (N. Y.) Gas Company.—34 shares of 
the stock of this company were sold at auction during 
the week at $137 per share. 





The following list of Companies in New York and vicinity 
are corrected weekly by GrorGe H. Prenviss, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, No. 30 Broad st., N. Y. 





| a4 | ~ Dividends, 


= Quotat*ns, 
Companies inNew| Capital Par.'Rate Am D ‘ : 
| i pet se Date o 








York and vicinity.| Stock. per | of Bid. |As‘a | 
| an. ‘last.! ast. 
| an. ‘last. 
2.8 } | 
Mutual, N. Y..... 5,000,000 $100) 10% | 24g Apr. "77 92 | 95 
** Gold Bonds| g0,000\1,000) 7% | 335 Feb. °77 107 
Wee wieses 4,000,000] ....| 10% | 5 Nov. °76'126 | 132! 
meren; *” «sss 12,500,090] too! 10% | 5 |Sep...76,137 [138 
* -* Cert. | 1,000,000] ssaol 9% 4 36) “* “gag inos 
si ** Bonds} 500,000/1,000] 7 | be Dec., ** ‘102 i= 
Harlem “ ..... 1,850,000] so} 8% 1 4 Feb. °77 104 | - 
ee oases 4,000,000]  50)....}] © Dec. °76\210 Jars 
Brooklyn, B’klyn.}2,000,000} 52) 15% |15 |NOv.°76)170 |174 
Nassan, “* ...|1,000,000]  25]....4) 4 Jan. *76} 82/5 | 
ee ** Certf.| 700,000/1,000| 7% 31g Nov. °76] 95 , 
People’s, ‘* _...|1,000,000} 10)....4| 346 Jan. *76} 51 — 
se “* Certf.| 300,000}1,000] 7% | 334 July °76) 84 | co 
i “* Beds 325,000 ee 7+ 3 Feb. "77 90 | 96 
Metrop. ‘ ......|1,000,000] {10} 5% | 344 Nov. '76} 77 | 80 
W nsb'rg “ ...... 11,000,000] 50] 10% | 3 (Oct. °76)130 [135 
= ms Certf.| 1,000,000] --| 7% | 3% July “ |t0oo {102 | 
Citizen's “ ....-+|1,200,000 20}....$] 244 Jan. *76| go |o7 | 
- ** Certf.| 320,000!1,000) 7% | 34 Oct. “| 98 j102 
pe | | a . _ . | 
J.C.,N.J5........| 759,000} 20) 10% | 5 July °75!160 | 
Cent. Westch.N.Y| 466,000] 50) 7%] 4 July “185 | 90 | 
Suoburn “ “ 295,000! so} 7% | 3¥¥ Oct 1°76| go |100 








tPaid irregularly. 


FIRE BRICK: 


B. KREISCHER AND SON, 





Foot of Houston St,, East River, 


}on hand a large assortment of good second-hand Engines, 


| start our machinery. 





NEW YORK. 


Blocks, Slabs, and Clay Retorts. 


Branch Works at Kriescherville, Staten Island, | 


EsTaABLISHED 1845. 


CEORCE PARTRIDCE & CO., 
Wholesale Dealers in Miners’ Oil 
AND ALL KINDS OF | 

Lubricating and Burning Oils, Paints and | 


Linseed Oils. 
gee" Our Miners’ Oil costs but 70 cents a gallon, and less in | 
lots, and will give satisfaction for burning in mines. 


712 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


| 
} 


Revolving 








GUILD & GARRISON, 


MANUFACTUBERS OF 


STEAM PUMPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


And AIR COMPRESSORS, 


34 to 44 FIRST STREET, WILLIAMSBURG, N. Y. 
NEW PRICE LIST, APRIL |, 1877. 











Diameter | Diameter 7 Diameter of, Diam. of )Diameter of|Diameter of Gallons per; 

Size} Steam Water = 4 Galle. Steam Exhaust Suction | Discharge | minute at | ,, . 
byNo] Cylinder | Cylinder Sarin Sch Pipe in Pipe in Pipe in Pipe ordinary Price.. 
_in inches. | in inches. all oe inches. inches. inches. in inches. | speed. se} 
° 2 wg 4 "03 35 54 I ae 6 $70.00 
i 34 2 4 055 be) % 1 x 10 80.00 
1” 44 2 5 “II 6 % 1k I . 20 125.00 
2 5 3 7 25 34 I Ug 14 3° 175.00 
Pi 6 348 7 “29 I 1% 2 wg 40 215.00 
38 7 7 38 I 14 2g 2 60 260.00 
4 8 4g 10 68 14 wg 3 2g go 350.00 
4¢ 8 5 10 “85 iy 136 3 2g 125 370.00 
5, 10 6 10 1°21 14 ig 3g 3 150 420.00 
54 10 7 10 1°66 14 ug 4 4 200 450.00 
6 12 7 10 1°66 ig 2 4 4 200 500.00 








ALSO, AIR AND VACUUM PUMPS AND VACUUM PANS. 


For further particulars or Price, of other sizes, address as above. 


JT. DURBIN, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Assay aud Mil Chemicals. 


BONE ASH, 
QUICKSILVER, 
CUPEL MOLDS, 
SCALES, RETORTS, 
MORTARS, 
SCORIFIERS, 
CRUCIBLES, 
MUFFLES, ETC., ETC. 


At Lowest Market Prices. 


1560, 


ROWORTH & LAKE, 


OENTRAL CITY, COLORADO, 
HAVE THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE TERRITORY 


MINING TOOLS 
And General Hardware. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTINGS, 

Belting, Hose, Packing, Manila 
Rope. Brass and Iron Wire Cloth 


coigtesiniceaic 366 Blake Street, 
General Agents for DENVER, - - - - COLORADO. 


GIANT POWDER. WHITWELL’S | 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to, 





PATENT 


uENDRIE Bros. « BottHorr, FIRE BRICK HOT BLAST 


STOVE 


CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


MACHINERN 


FOR MINE, MILL, AND SMELTING WORKS. 
A Specialty of Wet and Dry Pulverizers, 


| The most effective and cheapest reducing machinery in use 





for gold and silver ores. No fortune required to build a mill. 
IMPROVED PORTABLE HOISTING AND PUMPING 
ENGINES, 

Agents for Knowles’s Steam Mining and Feed Pumps, Halli- 


die’s Wire Tramway, Root’s Blowers, Blake Crushers, Fried 
mans Injectors, Steam Jet Pumps, etc.. etc. We also keep 





Boilers, and other Machinery. We will contract to put up nad 





Eastern Works, See “ CARE a 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. | Makes a Ton of Foundry Iron with 


THE LANE & BODLEY C0. less than a Ton of Fuel. 


ALSO MAKES 770 TONS OF IRON WEEKLY FROM 
nw . ONE FURNACE. 

John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 

Sole Manufacturers of Bruckner’s Patent 





Adopted by the’following Firms in the United States : 
Cedar Point Furnace Co., Port Henry, N. Y., 4 stoves in blast. 
Etna Iron Co., Ironton, O., 8 stoves, 4 stoves in blast. 
Rising Fawn Iron Co., Go., 3 stoves in blast. 
Keier Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo., 8 stoves. 
5 | Southern States Coal, Iron, and Land Co., Tenn., 8 stoves. 
“ sl a . Dunbar Furnace Co., Dunbar, Pa., 3 stoves. 
For Chloridizing, Desulphurizing, and Roasting Ores. Also, | Keans & Co., Buena Vista Pameets stoves. 
-atiggoone yo So Engines, Saw Mills, Shafting, Gear- | Harford Furnace Co., Harford County, Md., 2 stoves. 
ing, and Mining Machinery. And all the celebrated steel makers in the Old World. 
t"’Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


ninco Agents. 
J. J. RIETHMANN & CO., 


West Pennsylvania and West Virginia—Mr. Bens. CRowTHER 
Isabella Furnace Company, Pittsburg. 
| Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
* : Kentucky—Messrs. WITHEROW, SHEPARD & LAMOND, 173 
Corner 15th and Larimer Streets, Denver, Colo., Wood Street, Pittsburg. 
* ; East Pennsylvania, New York, and all Eastern and Southern 
Wholesale Dealers in Drugs States—Mr. J. L. Hunren, 426 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
. oT phia. 
Importers of Assaying Materials and Apparatus. 


| 
_ We have in stock English Scorifiers and Crucibles, our own 
importation from the Patent Plumbago Crucible Co., Battersea, | 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
England. Black Lead, Crucibles, Bone Ash, Cupel Molds, | 


i lication. 
and Glassware, Chemically Pnre Acids, etc., ete. Prices erehteedninemmuntindidearadiedmnaan 
reasonable, and prompt attention to all orders intrusted to us. | 








E. & F. N. SPON, 446 Broome St., New York’ 





Is 





See 


SET 





a 
g 
y 
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ee 
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CEO. DWICHT, Jr., & CO., 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS., U. §S. A., 


BUILDERS IN tROW, 


Patent Fire-Proof Floors, Patent Iron Lathing, 
Patent Fire-Proof Shutters, Roofs, and Trusses, Corrugated Iron. 


*,* Correspondence solicited for the Erection of REDUCTION WORKS, RAILWAY BUILDINGS, 
COAL BREAKERS, and similar Buildings. 


Denver Foundry and Machine Works, 


Ninth St., bet. Larimer and Lawrence Sts., West Denver. 

















PHILADELPHIA 
HYDRAULIC WORKS 
ELVELINA STREET, 


East of Third, below Walnut, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BEST CAST STEEL 
SHOES, DIES & CAMS, 


For Ten Cents per Pound. 


Will wear three times as long as best 
Iron Shoes 


Stamping Mills for Wet or Dry 
Ore Crushing, Grinding and 
Amalgamating Pans, Separators 
and Concentrators, Hoisting Ma- 
chinery, and Single, Duplex and 
Double-Acting Pumps, in great 
variety and at Low Prices. 


R. J. ROBERTSON, 


HAMURG, GERMANY, 
General Agent of the 


UNITED ROYAL SMELTING WORKS 


OF THE 
Kingdoms of Prussia and Saxony. 












We Manufacture all Descriptions of 


MINING MACHINERY, 


Pumps, Boilers, Engines, Stamp Mills, Pans, Pulverizers, Pulleys, ete. 
| SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Wh t f lizati ll kinds of Gold, Sil Cop- ini * 
Who accept for Fealization all kinds of Gold,Silver,Cop-, Cameron Steam Mining Pumps; also, Gardner Governor and 
Sole Representative in the United States, Blakeslee Steam Jet Pump. 
H. ROBERTSON, 
3 & ss Ferry STREET, NEW York City, TEESE MACHINES KEPT IN STock. 
To whom a — for ote, ete. , may be ; 
dress We have now on hand :—One (1) complete 10-Stamp Mill ; One (1) 52-inch iron Frame Circular Saw Mill. 
THE ECLIPSE INJECTOR. ae ee 
Lock-Box 2171. Agent for Ames’ Portable Engines. 


Keystone Pressure Blowers. 


Anti-friction and Noiseless; run without ofl; maximum blast and 
minimum power. 


Allsizes for Forges, Founderies, Rolling Mills, ete. 
ALSO, 


The Improved Boiler Feeder. Key stone Exhaust Blowers, 


Made on same principle, 
For Ventilating Mines, Buildings, etc.; 





No Loss of Steam! 


Heats the Feed Water! Removing Dust, Shavings, etc. ; 
Will work on steam pressure of 5 lb, upwards, Takes the Drying Wool, Lumber, etc. 
place of a pump at one-quarter the cost, Send for circular and = r a 1 
ice Ua EVERY BLOWER GUARANTEED. 
price list. 
R. W. WILDE, Agent, 2" Send for circular, or call and see them in operation. 


44 Cortlandt St., New Yorr, |KEYSTONE PORTABLE FORGE COMPANY, fa 
120 Exchange Place, Philadelphia. 


HEADQUARTERS Also, Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated Keystone Port- 


ante en for all classes of work, — the lightest to the 


- THE SHAPLEY ENGINE. 


Quicksilver, Cyanide, Acids, |— 
The most Complete! 





FOR 





Mill Chemicals, 
CRUCIBLES, SCORIFIERS, BONE ASH, MUFFLES, 


And everything necessary for 






MILLING AND ASSAYING PURPOSES. Compact! 
Bottom Figures at all times. Durable! 


Send for Prices to 


JOHN BEST, 
CENTRAL OITY, - - - OOLORADO. 


MINING GOODS, 


Hydraulic Hose and Ore Bags, 
TENTS AND WAGON COVERS, 


Hay Covers, Paulins and Awnings, 


Manila Rope in Coils 800 to 1,200 feet long. 
Steel and Charcoal Iron Wire Rope. 


BLOCKS AND CHAIN. 


and Economical! 


The BEST and CHEAPEST for all purposes where a RELIABLE 
POWER is required. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
R. W. WILDE, Gen’l Agent, 
44 Courtlandt St.. New York. 





Agent for the Eclipse Injector, Clark’s Blowers, 
Leonard’s Grist Mills, Hall’s Brick Machines, Portable 
and Stationary Engines and Boilers, Saw Mills, ete. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


ete: &.. eee satiate iki {\mile R. Abadie, E. M..— r | ‘erritorial Assay Office,— 
ae ; F - an ee Consulting Engineer and Mining Agent. Georgetown, Colo. 
Manufacturer, Chicago Ship Chandlery Co. : 
——— 6 Deni. made on Mining Work; Under-| Assays of Gold, Silver, oe, Lead, _ ete., —_— 
round and Surface Surveys made; Mines Inspe cted and promptly and correctly at moderate rates. Reports made on 
352 Lawrence Street, Eoperted upon ; Mining Properties Superintended, mining property. 


Denver - @ - = @ e « OTTO HARTLEBEN 


Colorado, Post Office Box 156, GEORGETOWN, CoLo, Territorial Assayer. 
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E. P. BAUGH’S PATENT SECTIONAL MILLS, 


(Patented in the United States, Great Britain, France, and Belgium.) 


FOR CRUSHING: GRINDING, AND PULVERIZING 


Gold and Silver Quartz, Raw Bones, Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Dye Woods, Minerals, Shells, and all other 


hard and tough substances. 


BAUGH 





MANUFACTORY, 23 ADAMS 
HAND LEVER E Ss 
om E> 


Depot in North-West 





& SONS, 


20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


NIAGARA STEAM-PUMP WORKS. — 


STREET, BROOKLYN, New York. 
TABLISHED 1862. 


THESE PUMPS HAVE TAKEN 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


On Practical Teste at Various 


Hamre LselrTion ss. 
PATENTED IN THE UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, FRANCE AND BELGIUM 
CHARLES B. HARDICK, Manufacturer, 
No. 23 Adams Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


: 38and 40 S. Canal Street, Chicago, Il. 





CROOKE BROS., J 


SMELTING AND REFINING WORKS, — 


Corner llth Av. and 15th St., New York City. | 


Buy Gold and Silver ores for cash. Satisfaction guaranteed. | 
(2 Consignments and correspondence solicited. 
Deane Ae eS 
| 


Van Nostrand’s Science Series. | 
PRICE 50c. EACH. | 
I.—CHIMNEYS FOR FURNACES, FIRE--PLACES AND 
Steam Borters. By R. ARmsTRONG, C. E. 
II.—STEAM BOILER ExpuLosions. By ZERAH COLBURN. 
III—PRactTICAL DESIGNING OF RETAINING WALLS. By 
ARTHUR Jacos, A. B. With Illustrations. 
IV—PROPORTIONS OF Pins USED IN BRIDGES. By 
Cuas. E. BENDER, C. E. With Illustrations. 
V—VENTILATION OF BUILDINGS. By W. F. BUTLER, 
With Lllustrations. 

VI—ON THE DESIGNING AND CONSTRUCTION OF STOR- 
aGE REsERvoirs. By ARTHUR JACOB. With Illustra- 
tions. 

VII—SURCHARGED AND DIFFERENT FORMS OF RETAIN- 
ING WALLS. By James S. TaTE, C. E. 

VIII—A TREATISE ON THE COMPOUND ENGINE By 
JoHN TURNBULL. With Illustrations. 

IX—FveEL. By C. WILLIAM SIEMENS, to which is ap- 
pended the value of Artificial Fuels as compared with 
Coal. By Joun WorRMALD, C. E. 

X—CoMPOUND EnGINnES Translated from the French 
by A. MAaLLeT. Illustrated. 

XI—THEORY OF ARCHES. By Prof. W. ALLAN, of the 
Washington and Lee College. Illustrated. 

XII—A PractTicaL THEORY OF VOUSSOIR ARCHES 
By Wuu1aM Carn, C. E. Illustrated. 

XITI—A PrRactTicaAL TREATISE ON THE GASES MET 
WitTH IN Coat MiInEs. By the late J. J. ATKINSON, 
Government Inspector of Mines for the County of 
Durham, Eng. 

XIV—FRICTION OF AIR IN Mines. By J. J. ATKINSON, 
author of ‘‘ A Practical Treatise on the Gases met with 
in Coal Mines.” 

XV—SKEwW ARCHES. By Prof. E. W.,HybE, C. E. Ilus- 
trated with numerous engravings and 3 folded plates. 

XVI—A GRAPHIC METHOD FOR SOLVING CERTAIN AL- 
GEBRAICAL EquaTions. By Prof. GrorGE L. VosE. 
With Illustrations. 

XVII—WatTER AND WATER SupPLy. By Prof. W. H. 
CORFIELD, M. A., of the University College, London. 

XVIII—SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE UTILIZATION. By 
Prof. W. H. Coprietp, M.A., of the University Col- 
lege, London. 

XIX—STRENGTH OF BEAMS UNDER TRANSVERSE 
Loaps. By Prof. W. ALLAN, author of ** Theory of 
Arches.”” With Illustrations. 

XX—BRIDGE AND TUNNEL CENTERS. By JOHN B. Mc- 
Masters, C.E. With Illustrations. 

XXI—Sarety VALves. By RicHarp H. BUEL, C. E. 
With [llustrations. 

XXII—Hieu Masonry Dams. By Jonn B. McMas- 
ters, C.E. With Illustrations. 

XXIII—TuHE FatTicvE or Metats under Repeated 
Strains, with various Tables of Results of Experiments. 
From the German of Prof. Lupwig SPANGENBERG. 
With a Preface by 8S. H. Sureve, A. M. With Illustra- 
tions. 

V—A PRacTICAL TREATISE ON THE TEETH OF 
WHEELS, with the theory of the use of Robinson's 
Odontograph. By S. W. Rogrson, Prof. of Mechani- 
cal Engineering. Illinois Industrial University. 

XXV—THEORY AND CALCULATIONS OF CONTINUOUS 
Bripggs. By MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, C. E. With 
Illustrations. 

XXVI—PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE PROPERTIES OP 
Continvovus BripgEs. By CHARLES BENDEE, C. E. 

XXViII—On Bolter INCRUSTATION AND CORROSION 
By F. J. Rowan. 

XXVIII—On TRANSMISSION OE POWER BY WIRE 
Rope. By ALBERT W. STAHL. 

XX1X—Insectors ; Their Theory and Use. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. LEon PoucHeEr. 


gaaF"Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher. 


23 Murgay & 27 WARREN STREET, New YORE. 


OHN WILEY & SONS 


15 Astor Place, New York, 
Publish the following 


TEXT BOOKS 


AND 


PRACTICAL WORKS 


FOR 


| Schools, Colleges, Polytechnic Institutes, Engineers, 


Architects, etc. 


AGRICULTURE. By Down1nG, Kemp, LiesIG, Linp- 
LEY, Loupon. 

ARCHITECTURE. By Downing, HaTFIELD, HOLLy, 
RUSKIN, WIGHTWICK, Woop. 

ASSAYING. By Bopemann & KeERL, MITCHELL, 
RICKETTS. 

ASTRONOMY. By Prof. W. A. Norton. 

BOOK-KEEPING. By Tuos. Jongs. 

BOTANY. By Tos. BENNETT. 

CHEMISTRY. By Crarts, FRESENIUS, JOHNSON. 
KIRKW0OD, MILLER, MuUSPRATT, PERKINS, THORPE, 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. By Bouvier, Cog, 
MAHAN, RUSKIN, SMITH, WARREN. 

DYEING. By Cracre-CALVERT, MACFARLAND, REI- 
MANN. 

ENGINEERING. - By Austin, BOLLER, BRESSE, 
CotsurRN, Du Bots, HERSCHEL, MAHAN, MOSELY, 
WARREN, Woop. 

GEOMETRY. By WarrREN, SEARLE. 

IRON anp METALLURGY. By BopEMANN, CROOKES, 
FAIRBAIRN, FRENCH, FRYER, KIRKWOOD, WEy- 
RAUCH, Dv Bolts. 

MACHINISTS — MECHANICS. 
Houiy, MaGnus, WILLIS, Woop. 

MEDICAL. By BuLL, GREEN 

MINERALOGY: By Brus, Dana. 

SHIP-BUILDING AND NAVAL ORDNANCE. By 
BouRNE, Watts, WILLIS, Woop. 

STEAM ENGINE. By Prof. W. P. TRowBRIDGE. 

VENTILATION. By Leeps, REED. 


PRICE REDUCED. 


WEYRAUCH : IRON AND STEEL. Strength and 
Determination of its Dimensions with Reference to 
Latest Experiments. By Prof. J. J. WEYRAUCH, of 
Stuttgart. Translated by Prof. A. Jay DuBots, of 
Lehigh University, with an Appendix by Prof. R. 
H. THurston, of Stevens Institute. 
1 vol., 8vo, with four folding plates, $1.00. 
*.* Prepaid by mail, on the receipt of the price. 


ENSMINGER & DAVIS, 


Foundry, Machine Shop, 


AND BOILER WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Portable and Stationary Engines and Boilers, 
Ore Crushers, Puliverizers, Stamp Mills, 
Rotary Dumping Ore Cars, and General 
Mining Machinery. 

199 Larimer Street, - - - - - DENVER, COLO. 


BLACK HAWK FOUNDRY 
AN 
MACHINE SHOPS, 
SILAS BERTENSHAW, 


MANUFACTURER 0 
MILLING AND MINING MACHINERY, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
Iron and Brass Castin 


For Steam Engines, Stamp and Saw Mills, 


Also all kinds of castings for metallurgists. 
A liberal patronage is - ctfully solicited. Cash paid for 
old iron, 





By FITzGERALD, 











IMPROVED MINE LOCOMOTIVE.—Can be ran for $5 00 
per day. Will do the work of 15 to 25 mules. Send for Cir- 


cular giving particulars. Burnham, Parry, Williams & Co., 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 


TELLER HOUSE, 


Central City, » ° © Colorado. 
W. H. BUSH, Proprietor. 


VICTORIA HOTEL, 
MRS. V. JONES, Prop. JULIUS HERBERT, Manager. 


First-Class in Every Respect. 
South Pueblo, - ss -« Colorado. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
W.S. BANKER, Prop. H. B. JENKINS, Clerk. 
Special Rates to Families. 








Ibert Johnson,— 


Civil and Mining Engineer, 
Deputy U. 8S. Mineral Land Surveyor, Central City District. 
Office corner Burrell and Taos Streets, 
GEORGETOWN, CoLo. 


Alden Smith,--- 


e Geologist, Mineralogist, and Assayer, 
Spruce Street, Boulder City, Colo. 


Wili examine and report upon mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, 
and other metals, in all parts of the Territory. 


[jo E. Marsh,--- 


Civil and Mining Engineer, 
Deputy U.S. Mineral Land Surveyor, Central City District. 


Office on Alpine Street, nearly opposite the Bank, 
GEORGETOWN, CoLo. 


“A Ibert Reichenecker,- 


Chemist and Druggist, Territorial 
ssayer. 
Assays made at usual rates; also reports on mining and 
metallurgical properties. 
FartRpiay, Coro. 


P. Maxwell,--- 


® Civil and Mining Engineer, 


Deputy U. S. Mineral Land Surveyor, 
Will furnish information concerning the mines of Boulder 
County and make Reports and Estimates on the same. 
{= Correspondence solicited. 
Office corner TWELFTH and PEARL Streets, BouLDER, Colo. 


(eee & Clear Creek Co.’s Abstract 


Offices. Sayr & Parmelee, 
Civil Engineers and Surveyors, Notaries Public and 
Conveyancers. 

Having a complete set of Abstracts of the Records of said 
Counties, they will furnish Abstracts of Title, make Surveys, 
Maps and Reports, general and specific, on Mines therein. e 
will also procure U. S. Patents for Lodes, Placer Claims and 
Mill Sites anywhere in Colorado. 

HAL. SAYR, Central. E. C. PARMELEE, Georgetown. 


Ts, Foster & Co.,--- 


General Mining Agents and Consulting 





: Engineers. 
Offices : GEORGETOWN and SILVERPLUME. 
Undertake the management of men Se ; inspect 
and report on mines ; make estimates and drawings for mining 
machinery and buildings. 
Concentration Machinery a Speciaity. 
Attend to the erection of buildings and machinery. 
Make underground and surface surveys. 
Act as arbitrators in matters of dispute. 
In connection with Messrs. Harvey, Jordan & Co., Mini 
Agents. of London, England, undertake the purchasing an 
disposing of mining ate. 


GerorGE TEAL. E NEVE Foster. JaMEs TEAL. 
Britton & Gray; tia eae 


Attorneys at Law, 
624 F SrreEetT, Wasurnerton, D. C. 
oe attention given to all matters relating to public 
lands, 


particularly to mineral applications and contests before 
the General Land Office and Department of the Interior. 


ohn B. Bloss,— 


Land Attorney, 
Room 10, May Burip1ne, WasHinerTon, D. C., 
~ Gives special attention to all cases relating to the Public 
Lands or Private Grants, mineral applications, or contests be- 


fore the General Land Office or the Department of the In- 
terior. Seventeen years’ experience. 
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